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TJNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS.— 
HOT ICE ie nee DIC OF MEDICINE will commence on | P 

~ A v c will commence on 
oe sess of Bogi a, Edinburgh on ma Dubs 
jurgeons 0 au inburgh, and Dub- 

i if = sicians and Su Surgeons of Glasgow, and 

Baal te Faelo, of e Le on A Apothecaries’ Company, are eligible for 





ate letter with 


Every to 
Dr. Dav, the Protest By ined fourteen as) 8 AE. the period 
ination. 


of exami : = ae me oer the Secretary for 
chy , e 19th of D 

ngistration on > order of the Senatus Academicus, 

st, Andrews, July 12, 185 ___ JAMES M'BEAN, A.M., See. 


IRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION, 1852. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—The Committce have much satisfac- 
jon in announcing that a Society, consisting of the principal 
pitants of the town and neighbourhood, has been formed in 
m for the tion of Art, entitled “The Birmingham 
~ Prize Fund "Association," and that a Prize of 
yaineas has been li mri f offered by that Association to 
irtist of the best Painting in Oil contributed to the Exhibition of 
he Birmingham Society of Artists of the present year. The com- 
to be 0 to all Artists who, in forwarding pictures, 
that they are i ded for ion. 
No picture that has been previously exhibited, excepting in the 
London Exhibitions of the present year, will be eligible fur com- 


Pictares intended for the Exhibition at Birmingham will be 
received, immediately after the close of the London Exhibitions, 
——* Agent, Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex 


Hon. Sec. to the Bir ts. Society of Artists. 
DIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


IN AID OF THE 
FUND3 OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Om the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
Under u 


























‘atronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIs ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCILESS OF KENT. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HUN. THE LORD LEIGH. 


Vi sidents. 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 


WRANGLER of Sr. Joun'’s COLLEGE, 
CAMpEipes, residing in London, RECEIVES PRI VATE 
PUPILS wishing to study Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
the Principles of Lemay we and Civil Engineering. ot 8 or to prepare 
for the Universities, Public Schools aud Colleges, Naval and 
Military Examivations, &o.— —Apply to 8. A. C., at Mr. Bell's, Uni- 
versity I , 186, Fl 


UPERIOR EDUCATION. —Miss | Tax.or, 2, 
TORRINGTON-S RECEIVES a very 

limited number of YOU Miss T's especial aim is 
t®unite sound — vprinetol with the general —- 
of the mind, and wit he accomplishments of a 
education. First-rate elon tend. An accomplis hed Ge 
Governess resident.—Terms and references may be had on 
cation to Miss Taytor. 


Y es SCHOOL.—The Worshipful Com- 
pons of REWERS of the City of London, are p prepared 
re ok! APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of 80 nOOL 
; i - § for oneir, New arg oa School, ged erected on 
ower-bl 











ENEALOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY.—A 
GENTLEMAN, well versed in the above, and who 4 
much ay ena s is willing to assist Authors or others in 
ocoemannees 4 ~ wig < their oe on most m 


N eres wre $F oun OF EGRETTI & ZAM. 
GReTTI & J ZAMBIA ¢ inform "Scleutite Gentlemen ae Ae 


Public He general 
ao” T Arent which ‘trea valuable on ‘thon 


la- 
eetion some months at the = 
have been "hishiy spoken of by the 











Al 
;H 1 Th amon ite & 
— hornth wai street ; 
Ai & Hill, Charing sores $ Casella, 
garden Wit & Coombs, ristol ; or of the Patentees an 


I . 
tors, Negrettt’& Zambra, 1), Hatton-garden. _— 





yi 
orders, of one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambri ‘dge, London, 
Dublin, or Durham. The sal: and other rebably be will be 
worth 3 ul. per annum; and preference vi 4 given to 
applicants experienced ‘in tuition, compe’ hte hen rench and 
German, and between the ee ef, ben and a iballantion for 


further postiontanns yh be made 
KLES K VINES, Clerk of the Company. 
_ Brewers’ Hall, Sats 12, 1852. 


PENMARE: HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

LONDON, under the direction of Mr. FLETCHEK 

and Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, Lon- 

don, and formerly Professor of General Literature in the Laaca- 
shire Independent College. 

The course of study pursued at the above-named School will be 

out cones | = all that is essential to a liberal education ; in 

pecial cases y be partially modified, to meet the requiremen 

of individual Puplis. in addition to C Classies and Mathematics, 

particular attention is pes te Modern jananagts. ans ont © Y Che- 

minty. © Mechanics, ond the leading beonches of P ysical 


e an prese: io 
facilities for elder Pupils preparing for Oxford and — 
for the Matriculation Examination of the University of London, 
and the _ciassica and Mathematical Examinations at the Apot! 
eres 5 , —% There is a separate Preparatory Department for 
junior Pupils. 

Pupils will “YY --rtLr on pasar, sour Sag 
ned at the School; and o! 


may ool + 
Lindsay & Muser, 84, Basi ~ ¥ street; Mr. in ee — 
street, Soho; and’ Messra. Relfe Brothers, Schoul Stationers, 150, 
Aldersgate-stree' tt. 











~ J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the C itt 


"| THEN.ZU M INSTITUTE, for Authors of 

all Classes, 30, Sackville-street, London. —The objects of this 

Association are, eae mn with the co-operation of the isla- 

ture and those who honour letters, a Provident Fund, by means of 

Life Assurance, to be appl lied to Educational and other philan- 

thropic purposes, as well as to the. ulterior Ry nd of the fol- 
be had on application. 








Li intoa pr ed Prospectuses may 
F. G. TOMLINS, Provisional Manager. 


CIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. — Gentlemen 
desirous of following out a Course of SCLENTIFIC READ- 
ING and FIELD UBSERVATIONS, especially in Geology and 
y, may be accommodated in the a neat of a Professor of 

, residing ina — eligible and —_ thy locality. This 

ing to recruit his 








health and be profitably em mpleped at the camee ¢ 
Address A.B., at the Office of the Wilts and Gloucester Standard, 





ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF 

MAN.—The Course of Education is adapted to prepare the 

pils for the es varying, tic a ts and Navy, — ye 

ng to age, from 4l. 1 ol. 108. 

e College # e and in the Masters’ , at, 30 

fines a "Vacat acations,a month at Christmas, and about 

weeks at Midsummer. The College will RE-OPEN WED- 

ay YS AUGUST 4.—For further particulars apply to the 
Rev. Dr. Dixon, Principal. 


DUCATION, CLASSICAL and PROFES- 
SIONAL, HOLLAND Bouse, BLACKHEATH, by 
T. KIMBER, B. As ong 5. R. COBB, AK. C. The course of Instrue- 
tion is based u, and all the sub- 
of asound and liberal Educats Discipline is 
suasion in apeaeanes to corporal punishment. The do- 
arrangements are those of a family rather =a those — a 
shoo, Terms, al “30 7 rs 
Holland House; or from Mess m Waterloo-plecs, 
London ; or Messrs. Parker & Co. Stinitary Rae. Whitehall. 


Mi LL-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HENDON, MIDDLESE. 
Established 1807. 
Heap Master—THOMAS PE eesL er. Esq. 
CuapLain—The Rev. 8. 8. ENGLAN 
The School will re-open on the 2nd et Aveas 
einissten of Fuptio should be made 
Chaplain, or th ry, ALGERNON Y 1-4 7 Uld Jewry 


2 The Phe Baenton in this pubis Institution comprises the Latin. 
Greek, French and ages 5 the various branches o' 
id Nat atural. Philosophy ; and those other depart- 

ments of knowledge — enable a man to sustain a useful and 


bonourable position in society. 
3%. The excell of this tion has now been tested by forty- 
experience. Some of the —— ornaments of the 
Ay Bar, and the Senate, pate, mang Pre fessors in our Univer- 
and Colicges, and humdi men usefully and infiuen- 
in professional and mercantile pursuits, were once 
nine years about Fifty Pupils have matricu- 
on University, allin the first division, of whom 
to take degrees, and successfully competed 
rs. Annual Exhibitions are awarded to those who have 


ngu' Ives. 
remarkable salubrity of the situation of the School has 
both by Ti and by scientific testi 
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A N experienced ARTIST wishes to meet with 

-  SNFLOyMaEe in Town or Country, either in Relates 

He has studied in some of the best Schools in the 

Ae and has been several years in practice.—For further particu- 

lars apply by letter to S. J. Ee No. 1, Southern Cottages, St. Ann’s- 
road, North Brixton. 


RAWING FROM MODELS AND 
FAMILIAR OBJECTS.—An cxpemeness 5 TEACHER of 
DRAWING, x_— most satisfactory refere and testimo- 
nials, visits f London and its vielnit +15 INSTRUCT 
FAM [LIES a1 ond SCHOOLS in the above-named useful and in- 
teresting acquirement.—Apply by letter to E. 5., 106, Tachbrook- 
street, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 








RRECONMOITERING TELESCOPES. 
34 ihc » pessoas natiatont power to show “clearly Jupiter’ Moone 
Its formance as & both 





2 ponte genian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the D 
tars, with Stand and Case, ok inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
a 3l. 28.—To be had of the Maker, Jouw Davis, Optician, 
by. 


]F,2° YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 


and 
Linooln' Inn-tields. Fee and sk of Arms, 3a. 
—— Tw mps. Arms on Seals, Signet 


&o. 188. ; By oH 
ee ais 
Observe—the Lincoln's Inn Heraldic-office. 
ANCIENT and MODERN COINS, am em 
&c.— Mr. C. B TATIOA, 9 Tortstoda etree be Pabile in eeneral 
ve ove Asthehes, ome 


that he has a very extensive bene thes De eve Asthenes, Come " 
prising many rare valuable specimens of 
Siseval Art, and possessing the historical interest, . 
which selections ma yt 5 on the most 
yen wand tol we Nulmismatio 
on 
or 4 
in reply 


peea and every inf erence ba paren ees Kalle 


Beitise auanraeet REVIEW.—The 
Pty ey te request that ADVERTISEMENTS in- 
tended for the Sortbooming, ren may be sent to them by the 


2ist, and BILLS on the mora of Ju 
London : Jacksoi Walford, is Bt Paul's Churchyard; and 


Simpkin, & 





























To pony 
HE BRITISH JOURNAL. =—-The » lange Circu- 
lation which the BRITISH JOURNA 
tained renders it an important medium for ADV nV gies BNNs 





O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—LAW. 
—A Firm in Lincoln's Inn-fields has a VACANCY for om 
ARTICLED CLERK, who may reside with one of the Princi 
Terms may be arran ed for his ultimate becoming a P: 
should he prove steady. dress Lex, Darling’s Clerical iheesy. 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Ino-fields. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED, by an ENGRAVER in the yy siglee of the 
Art, under — — favourable circumstances, a R ECT- 
ABLE YOUTH UT-DOOR PUPIL. “having a decided talent 
for Drawing the Fis re. A Premium req ut weekly Salary 
allowed Address 1. E-1.., Mr. Lumley's, 126, igh 9 Holborn. 
PARTMENTS foraSINGLE GENTLEMAN 
of quiet habits, consisting of an Upper Bed-room and Front 
Parlour, in a desirable Cpnetion. and where there are no other 
Lodge: Add 38, ester-road, Kentish Town. Terms, 








128. per wee! 


HE GRANT TESTIMONIAL FUND.— ~~ 

The Committee of this Fund, whose age it =k re- 

sent a suitable Testimonial to Dr. GRANT, the — To- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy and oe may in Universi eel 
London being anxious to close the Subscription List. *will f 

early communication of the names and ee ‘of 

entlemen desirous of contributing, either to the 

WERBANK, Esq.,3, Highbury-grove, Highbury ; 

taries, Dr. Wenstek, Dulwich, and Dr. Ayres, 








Subscriptions already announced....£283 13 0 
oe Brod as. Len ay pest... >) 


cs ecoo 


lected by — Miller, 
rndean, Scot- 


. ny 
land :—Names of Do- 
— not $a an- 
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wBaracwewo worhKo 


; Fouts. Esq... 
3° Hollingsworth, 
T. Hollingsworth, 
Charles Jenner, 
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Departments of General — 
ublished on She lst of the Month, peice 6d. 


Avett & Jones, Paternoster-ro 

All gpvpare MENTS an and BILLS for Lieertion to 
warded to Netson Brot! ware, Advertising Agents, 35. 

on or before the ne 25th of the 


SREB VOLUMES FOR ONE PEN 
AR ENT to Non-subscribe ORDISH’S 
LIBRARY Pia on which SUBSCR BERS are also 
with greater , liberality than ever before eitones os oe 
ome Po pe came annum securing the ty 
e best Works in every cegeatenms of idterature. The — 
Gusesriation of 3ia. 6d. v4 annum affords 
pe Prosponveses gratis. Tuomas Oxpisu, Librarign, 7, xy 
uit-stree! 


nsurance Cr 
and the various 
Pub! 











NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had 

n succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by 

every sitesiver of One Guinea per Annum, and by all Ls nang 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospec- 
tuses apply to Cuances Epwarp Mupie, = New 2 

New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

CATALOGUE of NEW a “STANDARD 
WORKS in circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, Gratis and post free, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of BOOKS 
withdrawn from Mudie’s Select Library, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

HARLES Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


E. MUDIE’S LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS 
< roy ready, and may bel haden apiicat ication at asi, New 
Bloomsburs-equare. 

XNREAT WESTERN -RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION TRAINS*to BATH and BRISTOL.—On 
ly,an EXCURSION TRAIN 
uarter before 8 4.m. for BATH 
ISTOL, returning from Bristol at 6 3) r.u.,and Bath at 
7PM, the same Evening. Fans there and — 








smay be 
and at he Great 
200, Strand. 


. 
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T° GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—Authors desirous of having | their Works brought eens cuter 


thac the Ys comb: 
eficleney ti ins the he Publishing De Department, can bestow, are i 
to ly to ors , Printers and Publishers, * Courier 
and Literary Times Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 
who Print zs, Pamphlets and Sermons, in the very first style, 
‘under the usual charges ; while their Publishing arrange- 
menta enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted 


to their 
AND WESTMINSTER 


HE LONDON 
BANK issues | Notes for £10 each, * the use of 
and K These 








its on the C 





Travellers y- 
able at important place in Europe, and thus a ea Tra 
veller to vary his 


route without inoon venienoe. No expense is 
Sgenreed, sa when cashed, no wae ey is made for Commission. 
hey be ohtaines at a Lary ce of the — on and W: 
minster in Lothbury, 
High street. W ett ae rdeplace, 
apel; and 4, Stra -place, 
‘G@ILBART, General 7 ag 


Choice Books in fine condition.— Five days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of ie 
vay Eve will SELL b; "AUCTIO N, at their G 
Room, Piccadilly, on woe DA 2 and four following 

Raye, the st, Ploseailly, LIBRARY wal ENTLEMAN, incl 
ing wr Importaut Works, English and Foreign, in fine condi- 
Galea f Ornitho fonical iD ee aariersann 
on of Ornitho raw 
pasagese will be sent on —- “-¥ if in the Country, on 
ona ix stamps. 


Stock, a few fine Paintings, Lease and Goodwill of a West-end 
Musicseller.. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
mary & roperty, will ei by AUCTION, at their Great 
Piccadilly, on WE SDAY, July’ 98. ¢ the STOCK 

INT TRADE, consistin of bana New and Seco! — Piano- 
fortes b makers, Violins, Violoncellos. Double Bass, 











Harpe by Erara, 4. Boehm and other modern Flutes, and a * useful 
Kelection, (of Miscellaneous Modern Stock, a large quantity of re- 





HOTOGRAPHY.— XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER, prepared solely by R.W. THOMAS, may now be had 
Messrs. H ewneman, 123, Regent-street; Messrs. Ross,Opticians, 
Grirrin, Baker-street, and Glasgow, Wholesale Agents. The 
eatherstone-buildings ; Messrs. Knicurt, Foster-lane; and Messrs. 
superiority ¢ 4 = nis Preparation for taking Portraits on Glass has 
now been fai blished. For the future, to prevent imposi- 
Dottie “will bear my signature. on a red label, ey over 


each 
the stopper. R. w. eae Melle” Manufacturer of pure P 


ently p d Printed Music, also THE — of the: — 
able Business Premises, with present Goodw 


OGIC FOR ‘THE M 
eo oe 


A PRACTI AL. 
5th edition. ond TREATISE. on BANKING, 


London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row, 


HILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &_ 
Frspeh LAD Tealiens Nee Raiden eee HET TERS, Raglia, 
The BOOK’ of TRADES. - Tilusteated by 70 
h Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

WRLAIR'S’ REGISTERS of the CONDUCT, 
STURN ond MOMALS ot PURILE Deve tt Cm 
ROBINSON'S THEOLOGICAL, BibLt 
CAL, and pPOCRMSEASSECAL Fee ya 3rd. Edition, 








equally suitable for er er usiness requiring rahionable at 
being situate 21, Upper Berkeley-street West, held at a very mode- 

rate Rent, upon which Premises a considerable sum has nm re- 
cently expended in tasteful modern improvements, including 
handsome Plate Glass Windows. 

N.B.—The whole, or the Lease on rately, may be treated for by 
Private Contract before the day of Sale. 

Particulars of Sale, with Catalogues of the Stock, may be had on 
the Premises ; of the Auctioneers, 191, Piccadilly ; and of Messrs. 
Wollaston & Davison, 77, ee street. 





NATURE HER OWN PAINTER.~ 
TOURISTS, BOTANISTS, and AMATEURS may obtain 
the most delicate and ect representations of Botanical a 
mens, Ferns, Sea: woods, 4 Cc. nin afew mlantes, sa 
any trouble, by the as of the newly-invented HE 
PAPER. By its a botanical or other a which 
ba takea iltul artist “days of uSeer to copy, may be beauti- 
fully traced in as many minutes, e from that hundreds of 
other copies may be obtained —~ Say _-L~ the original. An 
oak-leaf, or the branchlets of a sea-weed, are copied with the same 
ones. Packets of Paper, with full instructions, sent to all parts of 
the kingdom on the receipt of a post-office order for 5a., addressed 
to Marx Ca.or, Post-office, Kennington-cross, near London, and 
made payable at the same place. 


OLMESS STEREOSCOPE, with Twelve 
Diagrams, price 5¢.—This Stereoscope. bei ng constructed 
under the lameatane superintendence of Mri Holmes, is not liable 
te =e theeyesight. No. 2, consisting of Twelve curious Stereo- 
Diagrams, price 2s. Instructions given inthe Art by Mr. 
Furpenicn Howmes, Analytical Chemist and Lecturer on Natural 
Phil hy and Chemistry, 15, Al -street, Bedford-square. 
es ce order, made payable as above, will receive immediate 
al ion. 


HEATRICAL NOTICE.—A few LEADING 

ACTO of acknowl ability, will receive good Salaries 
and PERMANENT SITUATIONS by applying immediately to 
Joser ton, Unites States ; or to H. Lacey, 
Bookseller, Strand, London. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample smactmnens of every description of pos 
of the first manufactures. A great variety of Dinner Services 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


UMMER EXCURSIONS. 
Ly INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, 
With CoMpENsaTion FoR Personal Injury, 
BY RAILWAY ACCIDENT, 
During an Excursion or Sincie Journey by Railway. 
The TICKETS of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
may be obtained at almost all the principal Railway Stations. 
To INSURE 1,002. in a First-class Carriage, at a premium of 3d. 
+‘ 5002. ina Second-class ,, ” 2d. 
2001. ina Third-class ,, 1d. 
EXCURSION or DOUBLE Feary = 4g TICKETS at Double 


PERIODICAL TICKETS, which give the Fielder the option of 
travelling in any class Carriage, on any Railway, are also issued, 
and may be had (with Prospectuses containing particulars of the 
Rates) re the Provincial al Agents, and at the Company’s Offices, 
3, Old Broad-street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
| EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
sania Boston Book Trade Sales Bape place semi- -annually in June 

Sal f Books or Lite Pp a = — Filson a2 
ales o thy rary Property, Engravi ain! , &c., 
are re respectful ly solicited. . - 


Sales by Auction. 
The Valuable Library of the late SAMUEL POWELL, Esq, 
MESES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 

As ctioneers of Literary Property, and Works of Art, will SELL 
by LUOTION. at their House, ellington-street, Strand, on 
RIDAY, July 23, and four following days, at 1 o'elock, precisel 
the VALUABLE LIBRA of the inte SAMUEL POW LL. 
™ — rising some ony ae Books and Books of Printa: 

Latin Classics, and the best Standard Books in the dif- 
ba depeatmente of English and Foreign Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior, and © ogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 





























The Collection of Engravings of an eminent Line Engraver. 
stag & BARRETT will SELL b 


street,on WEDN 
BoELLANBOUS COLLECTION 
LISH and FOREIGN ENGRA VINGS, in- 
po ge eee Py INEN oF ne a GRAVER ide. 
comprising Choice Engravers’ Proofs, in sta’ 
from the Works of the la JW W. Turner, kK. ‘A. ‘taluabie ate. 
er-colour Drawit ich 
—— British and Foreign Ponteatia; oo 
Flowers and Fruit; numerous Ornamente! De- 
signs Ad. and Engravers ; Ley of Berlin Patterns; 
Historical, Theatrical Costum Drawing su 
from the Works of the Italian, French, aad © lish Sehools. 
Copper-plates and Portfolios, Artists” (Colour Boxes, E Mahbo- 
gany Drawing Boards and Sketching Blocks, &a &c. 
Saas aud Catalogues had 





HE “LETTERS OF A VAGABOND” will 
be commenced nent Month in THE “ LEADER” NEWS- 
PAPER. P , price Sixpence. 
Ome, 7, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Porrealr of Dr. THOMAS THOMSON, 
R.8S. L.and E. Painted by J. Graham Gilbert, R.S.A., 
for the Glasgow a Sociey. and now engraving in the 
first style of Art.— Size 164 by 13. 
£330 


ney 

oe 11 me 

Subscribers’ Names vessived by J ames M‘Clure & Print- 

sellers, Glasgow ; Colnaghi & Co. Pall Mall East. > "John J J. 
Griffin & Co, 63, Baker-street, Portman-square, London. 


SAAC B. BROWN, Esq. F.R.C.S., Surgeon- 
Accoucheur to St. Mary’s “Hospital. —A PORTRAIT of this 
pebenees = - hly-respected Surgeon appears in the present 
Number EDICAL ag ecg with ago 
Sketches Drit _ d. James Bird, Esq., Dr. Birkett, J. Bishop, 
oe: &e. Ke. a rer other Articles of Interest. Price 
by post 4d.-- » 4, A — Adelphi. The Trade supplied 
by Bilbert & Co. rt 














HILLIPS'SS WORKS of REFERENCE.— 

COXHEAD’S READY RECKONER for all Trades, with 
Interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 

The SAME WORK, with Farming and Survey- 


ing Tables, of convenience in all agricultural concerns. 18mo. 38. 
bound. 


MACKENZIE’S FIVE THOUSAND USE. 
FUL RECEIPTS, in all the Domestic Arts and practical House- 
hold Sciences. New Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


The FARMER'S CALENDAR, detailing the 
ager of every Month inthe Year. By ARTHUR YOUNG, 
Esq. A Revised Edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 12s, bound. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRA- 
¢  PHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


ROBINSON’S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL 
=. with 500 Questions. 28th Edition, 18mo. price 3s, 6d. 


ROBINSON’S ABRIDGMENT of HUME 
and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 140 Engray- 
ings. 12mo. 98. hound. 

ROBINSON'S MODERN HISTORY of all 
NATIONS, brought down to the Treaty of Vienna. New Edition, 
12mo. 6s, bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on the Current Edi- 
tions of GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 18mo, 1a 


ed. 
““GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS- 
BOOK, containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged as 
Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Portraits. 
New Edition, 12mo. 78. boun 


RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR of SACRED HIS- 
TORY, with Maps and Engravings. 18mo. 4s. bound. 

NIGHTINGALE’S ACCOUNT of all RELI- 
GIONS, with 100 Engravings. 10th Edition, 12mo. price 10a. 6d. bd. 

BARROW'’S 500 QUESTIONS on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 

BARROW’S 500 QUESTIONS on the OLD 
TESTAMENT. 18mo. Is. sewed. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











In 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth 28a. 
HAMILTON'S ELEMENTS of the ART of 
pRAwina, with above 100 Examples, Plain and Coloured. 24 


MITCHELL'S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST, 
consisting of separate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and 
princess objects of a liberal education, with Engravings Lime. 

PHILLIPS’S FIVE HUNDRED QUES. 
pease, $ forming an 1 Wares watt eyeer of Sir’ Richard Pet 
Post 4to. 2s. 

‘A KEY. te EACH SET, 9d. each. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
THE GENUINE EDITION. 
Seventy-seventh —~ Sy a LLlustrations, 18me, 


Bears UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR ; or, 


NERAL GRAMMAR of ARTS, SCIENC 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, With 600 ons. ES, and USE. 


The QUESTIONS separate. 18mo. 1s. sewed 
The KEY to the QUESTIONS. 18mo, 94, 


sewed. 
*¢The Public are cautioned against spurious Editions of thismog 
— Work, none being genuine except the name of the Pub 
ishers, Whittaker & Co., appears on the title-page. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
PHILLIPS» s FIRST BOOKS for CHILDREN, 


in 18mo, sewed. 
—— DON PRIMER. By Mrs. Pe.nax. 
90 
LST CATECH ISM of USEFUL KNOW. 
) 
sore FRENCH and ENGLISH WORD. 
0 
BOSSUT'S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PHRASE-BOOK. 
BOSSU TS FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


~_ BOSSUT’'S EXERCISES in FRENCH SYN. 
38. 
BOSSUT'S ITALIAN WORD-BOOK. 1s. 


BOSSUT’S ITALIAN PHRASE or IDIOM 


BOOK. 1. 
BOSSUT'S LATIN WORD-BOOK. 1s. 
BOSSUT’S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK. l. 


BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with ~~ 
banded Ox ti systematically arranged. Pris 


~~ DA IR’ cuenta on MURRAY'S 
GRAMMAR. 18mo. ls sewed. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S GEOGRAPHICAL: end ASTRO- 
NOMICAL WORKS FOR 8CH 
GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS ; or, Outline Maps, to A ited up Pupils. In Two 
Parts. Oblon g ato. Price 38. 6d. om, s ach, sewed. . same ens 
larger scale, for room in wring, rice be. 


AT ‘LAS, to accompany the Copy-Books. Demy 
to. 
PRIOR'S VOYAGES ROUND # the WORLD, 


with 100 MIT dition, 12mo. 

GOLDSMI1 Tas: GRA MMAR of BRITISH 
GEOGRAPHY, with UNDE Views. 18mo. 4a 6d. bound. 

CLARK'S HUNDRED WONDERS of the 
WORLD, with 100 Engravings. New E 0. 108. 6d. ba. 

SQUIRES GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY 
and the PHENOMENA of the HEAVENS, with numero 
Engravip, Royal 18mo. 78. 6d. bound. 

BLAIR'S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
ELEMENTS of NATUKAL ng ae geek With numerow 
Engravings and Woodcuts. 18mo. 68, 6d. boun: 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Setohene 




















NEW ROMANCE, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCARLET LETTER’ 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. to be had at all Libraries in Town and Country, 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Author of ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ ‘ The House of the Seven Gables,’ &c. 
‘* Mr. Hawthorne's third tale, in our judgment, puts the seal on the reputation of its author, as the highest, deepest, 


and finest imaginative writer whom America has yet produced 


Long as are our remarks and selections, they are far 


from illustrating all the phases of appeal to admiration and sympathy exbibited in this remarkable book of a remar 


writer.” — Athenaeum, 


** We know not how to praise it more highly than by saying we did not skip a sentence of the two volumes.”—Lcede 


“The book, besides its high t, 
vivacity, fine scenery, and human interest.” '— Daily News. 





the charm of a really fine romance adventare, 


London: Caspmam, & Haut, 193, P:ccadilly. 





-RAY'S 
\STRO- 
COPY- 


. In Two 
ame OR & 


Demy 
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RITISH 
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This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, 


MONEY AND MORALS: 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
By JOHN LALOR. 
Price 10s. 3 will be charged as 2}, 4 as 3}, 5 as 4, 10 as 7}, 25 as 183. 


Now ready, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. No. IIL. 


CONTENTS of No. 111. JULY, 1852. 
VIIL. The Restoration of Belief. 
IX. Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
X. Contemporary Literature of England. 
XL Contemporary Literature of America. 
XIL. Contemp y Literat of Germany. 
XUL. Contemporary Literature of France. 


THE 


Price 6s, 


1. Secular Education. 
IL England’s Forgotten Worthies. 
JIL The Future of Gestegy. é ; 
IV. Lord Jeffrey and the dinburgh Review. 
¥V. The Tendencies of England 
VL The Lady Novelists. : ” 
VIL The Political Life and Sentiments of Niebuhr. 
eral the Review is characterized by great novelty and great vigour.....The number, on the whole, will place 
the sanlaneter higher than it has yet stood in that portion of our periodical literature that is at once popular and very 
."— Economist. : : 
“ cee Westminster Review is a brilliant and thoughtful one, and a decided improvement on the two previous 
pers.....‘ Secular Education’ is treated in a high and dignified manner..... A beautiful article follows on ‘ England's 
ten Worthies.’....‘ The Future of Geology’ is very interesting and very able.....The most eloquent and one of the 
subtle of modern religious writers will be recognized in the powerful article on ‘ The Restoration of Belief.’.... These 
suffice to make a valuable Review.”— Leader. : ; 
a talent displayed in the present number of the Westminster may go far to make it a powerful rival to its older 
prethren, the Edinburgh and the Quarterly ; and while we must again protest against the views maintained in its pages, 
we cannot withhold our testimony to the power and good feeling with which they are advanced, or to the Judgment dis- 
payed in the choice and range of subjects.”—Court Journal. 


London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


A NEW SERIES of CONTINENTAL GUIDE-BOOKS, compact in 
form and moderate in price. 


wn Prrerrnn 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


WITH MAPS AND PLANS. 
Price Gs. 











[Now ready. 


SWITZERLAND. 


WITH LARGE MAP. 


Price Gs. [In a few days. 


Davin Bogus, Fleet-street. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


is ewentially beneficial to all PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SECRETARIES of BOOK SOCTETIES, and LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS,—to the TRADE, and ALL PERSUNS CONNECTED WITH LITERATURE and the FINE ARIS, 


Thirteen Annual Volumes have been completed, in which the full title of every Book and Pamphlet is alphabetically 
given. The Subscription for the Year is 8s., and it is delivered free by post twice a Month. The Number for July 15 
comprises a very extensive List of School and Classical Works, and may be had gratuitously upon application, by letter, 
‘0 the Publisher, 





Sampson, Low, 169, Fleet-street, London. 


Tas QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXXI., 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. ART AND NATURE UNDER AN ITALIAN SKY. 
Il, KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR LN APGHANISTAN, 
IIL, NEW REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 
1V. COUNT MOLLIEN—THE FINANCE MINISTER OF 
NAPOLEON. 
Vv. LORD COCK BURN’S LIFE OF JEFFREY. 
VL CONTEMPORARY HISTORY—MK. ROEBUCK AND 
MISS MARTINEAU. 
VIl. LADY THERESA LEWIS’ CLARENDON GALLERY. 
VILL. LORD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY. 
POSTSCRIPT—THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ELINE: Histoire d'une Emigrée, redigée at 
mise en ordre, par Mdlle. M. V. DE REGNIER. D’aprésles 
Notes laiss¢ées par Madame BACK KER, Auteur du‘ Souterrain.’ 
Rolandi, Londres. 








Now ready, price 28. each, Nos. 1 to 30f 
EYER'S COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
a of BRITISH BIRDS and THEIR EGGS. This is the 
most complete and beautiful work of the kind ever offered to the 
public. Each Number FOUR ly col d Plates 
executed by the Author, with Descriptions. This new edition is 
ublishing in Monthly Numbers, and may be had by order of an: 
kseller in the kingdom. The first Number will besent 
to those who intend subscribing, as a specimen of the work. 
Published by G. Willis, Covent-garden, London. 





WHEUUCA Wcy scaly Mau CAUSC Ul MU, arse 
Burton, however, while he wants the wit to see 
the wisdom of this, wants also, we fear, the wit 
—our readers shall be the judges—to have 
turned that wisdom to good account had he 
nareoived i Tm nAdision ta tha athan-mect un 
Just published, with 24 Plates, price 2la. 
HISTORY of INFUSORIAL ANIMAL- 
CULES, Living and Fossil; with Abstracts of the Systems 
of threnberg, Dujardin, Kutzing, Siebold, and others, and Deserip- 
tions of all the Species. NDREW PRITCHARD, Esq. 
M.K.I., Author of the ‘ Microscopic Illustrations,’ &c. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, price 1s. 
YHE POETRY OF CHILDHOOD. 
By GOODWYN BARMBY. 

“ Who has heard of Goodwyn Barmby? The name Soent 
enough to escape being passed unnoticed among Smi ‘and 
Browns, and it is the name of a man of real genius.. .. His writings 
are more like Turner's pictures than anything else we can com- 
pare them to..... ie is theauthor of some sweet quaint poetry that 
recalls the days of Jonson and Herrick.” 

North British Quarterly Review. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 


LEBAHN’S WORKS, 


Fourth Stereotype Edition, price &.; with Key, 108, 6d. 


German in One Volume. Containing—A 
Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine,a Tale by Fouqué, with Notes; 
—~ . pocsbulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 

nglish. 


Price 6a, 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 
struction; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear Translation, and copious Notes. 


Price 68. 6d. 

The Self-Instructor in German. Con- 
taining—I. Der Murnwittice (The Wag), a Comedy, in Five 
Acts, by Korzesue. 11. Den Nerre ats Onget, a Comedy, 

in Three Acts, by Scuitter. With a Vocabulary and Notes. 


Price 32. 6d, 

A First German Reading-Book. Con- 
taining— Das Tauscuen (the Dove), a Tale for the Tome, & 
Cu. Scumip. With an lotroductory Grammar,anda V us 
lary, containing every Word ccourring in the Text. 


Price 38. 6d. 

Eichenfels, and Dialogues; In What 
Manner Heury came to the Knowledge of Goa ; @ Tale, by 
Cu. Scumip. With a complete Vocabulary, an . 

t the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 








ARNOLD’S NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s, neatly half bound, 


THE ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: 


Founded on Quicherat’s ‘Thesaurus Poeticus Linguw Latin.’ 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The object of this Work is to give the pupil all the help afforded to him by the old Gradus, supplying it in the form 
of materials to be worked up by himself, not in the concrete state of ready-made lines 3; its anticleptic or antipilfering cha- 
tacter consisting in the insertion of expressions and phrases from the best authors, illustrative of the several words without 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Peter Schlemihl; or, the Shadowless Man. 
By Cuamiszo. With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes. 
Price 38. 6d. 
Egmont: a Traged y, in Five Acts, by GorTHE. 
With a complete Vocabulary. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Undine: a Tale, by Fouqué&. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. : 
Wilhelm Tell: a Drama, in Five Acts, by 


Scuitter. With a complete Vocabulary. 
Price 3s. 6d. - 
Goetz von Berlichingen, with the Iron 





ae ucing the complete lines of quotation. It contains a careful selection of Epithets, and will be found a suftici 
for the best Latin Poets. 


Ruvinotons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Fifth Edition. 2s. 
*,* Also, a SECOND PART, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 
2, PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 


Gontents—1. “Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses.—2. Alcaics.—3. Sapphies.—4. The other Horatian Metres.— 


5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 





Haud: a Drama, in Five Acts, by Goxrae. With a complete 
‘Vocabulary. 


About 250 commendatory Notices on the 
above Works have appeared. 
SoJad by all Booksellers; and at Mr. Lesaun’s Class Roome. 


MR. FALCK-LEBAHN 


Receives Classes and Private Pupils at 
1, Annett’s-cr t, Islington; and 
attends Students at their own Resi- 
dences. 
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CREEK AND LATIN 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Works for 


the A ang of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, published by Taylor, 
Walton & Maberly. 4to. Free by Postto any onewriting for it. 


ory The inst of this Coteinese of Books is to convey a more 
satiafa ion of their nts than can rawn from 
readi ‘Nien 3, Instead vo lawlatory extracts from reviews, 
general A. t. are —= s the chief subjects and most J sagen 
nent peculiarities of the books) The publication is designe 
the reader, as far as ain. in the same peemiiens as KA he oe 
ins od for himself, at least cursorily, the works deser’ 
is view, care has been taken, in drawing up ye notices, 
pF tw ‘2, with bu! little comment, and no exaggeration 
whatever. 


LATIN. 


Latham’s Germania of Tacitus. With 
Ethnological Dissertations and Notes. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 
CISES. 2nd Edition. 68. 6d. 

Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 


An Introduction to Cesar. 12mo. 


London Latin eaiiainins “isth Edition. 
28. 
Hall’s Roots of the Latin La a 


EASY NARRATIONS, and DESCRIPTIONS from CESAR. 
19mo. 38. 6d. 


Tacitus. Edited by Dr. W. Smith. The 
GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and nee BOOK of the AN- 
NALS, with English Notes. 2nd Edition. 5a. 


Hodgson’s Mythology for Versifica- 
TION. 3rd Edition, 3s.—KEY to ditto, 7s. 

Hodgson’s Select Portion of Sacred 
HISTORY. 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d.—K EY to ditto, 10a, 6d. 

Hodgson’s Sacred Lyrics. 6s. 6d.— 

KEY to ditto, 12s. 

Allen’s Eclogee Ciceronians. 12mo. 

cloth. 28. 6d. 


GREER. 
Griesbach’s Greek Testament. New 
and Revised Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Kuhner and Allen’s New Greek De- 
LECTUS. 3rd Edition. 4s. 


Allen and Robson’s Greek Exercises. 
New Edition. (Jn the Press.) 

London Greek Grammar. 5th Edit. 
38. 6d. 

Linwood’s Lexicon to Aischylus. 2nd 

ition. 2a, 

Plato. Edited by Dr. W. Smith. The 

prorat, CRITO, and part of the PHA DO. With Eng- 


‘ish Notes, from “?rrcemae and A Life of Socrates, &c. 2nd 
Edition. 12mo. 


Four Sar in Greek, Griesbach’s 
TEXT. Feap. 3e. 6d. 


Tayler’s Greek Iambics. 12mo. cloth. 
28. 6d. s 


CHEAP ISSUE OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


at 1s. 6d. per Volume. 
rPuzpeuss FABLES. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 
OVID'’S 'METAMORP TIOSES, 
lish Interlinear. 12mo. 18. 6d, 
VIRGIL'S ANEID. Book I. 
linear. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
PARSING LESSONS to VIRGIL'S 
12mo. 6d. 


Latin and English Interlinear. 
Book JI. Latin and Eng- 
Latin and English Inter- 


ZENEID. Book I. 


Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 

LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES, SELECTIONS. Greek and Eng- 
lish Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

ae” f SRACRRON. Greek and English Interlinear. 


2. 6d. 
HOMERS ILIAD. Book L 


1s. 
CASAR’S INVASION oe POREAES. Latin and English 


Greek and English Inter- 
Book I. 


linear, 12mo. 1a. 

PARSING LESSONS to HOMER'S ILIAD. 
la. 

XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. Greek 
English Interlinear. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES. SELECTIONS. Greek and 
English Interlinear. 12mo. 1a. 6d. 

SISMONDIS BATTLES of POICTIERS and CRESSY. 
French and English Interlinear. 12mo. 1a. 6d. 

STORIES from GERMAN WRITERS, German and Eng- 
lish Interlinear. 12mo, 1s, 6d, 


12mo. 


and 


London: TayLor, Watton & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 97, Lvy-lane. 








13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


-_-<.>— 


L 


Miss PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS, 3 v. 8vo. with Fine Portraits, 42s. 


“ A work of high literary and historical merit. As a par 
narrative Miss Pardoe's admirable bio, ography Beenaees ‘ e most 
absorbing and sae inte: '—John Bu 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. Embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. ern in 8 vols. price 4/. 4s. bound. 


“No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the 
history of England A has not studied this truly national work.” 


terest. 


rning Hera 

“ This interesting work is a lucid arrangement of facts, derived 
from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of indvstry, 
learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in bio- 
graphers of crowned heads.”—Times. 


LIVES of the PRIN CESSES of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Vc". IV. 
Comprising the Life of Margaret Tudor, Daughter of 
Henry VII. and Consort of James LV. of Scotland, &c. 
10s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 

“The story of Margaret Tudor is one of great interest, being 
mixed up with many memorable events both of English and Scot- 
tish pinery. os narrativ with the author’s 
usual di of research and clearness of arrangement. The 
troubles o Scotland after the battle of Fiodden and the murder of 
the King by Lord Home, the marriage of Margaret with t the Earl 
of Angus, the regenoy the Snterdioanee = ee and — ish 
influence, Marga: 8 divorce ai Stewart, 
with the stirring ng ev 7+ - ‘connected wi with “These times, are pour- 
trayed in faithful and graphic narrative.”—Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 


Capt. MACKINNON’S ATLAN- 
TIC and TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 2 v. 21s. 


Vv. 
Mr. HORACE ST. JOHN’S HIs- 


TORY of the BRITISH CONQUESTS in INDIA. 2y. 21s. 


vi. 
Capt. SMITH’S NARRATIVE of 


FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 2y. 21s. 


Vil. 
Col. LANDMANWN’S ADVEN- 


TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 2ls. 


Vill. 
Mr. DAY’S FIVE YEARS in the 


WEST INDIES. 2 y. 2ls. 


Ix. 
WILLIAM &MARY HOWITT’S 


LITERATURE and ROMANCE of NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 2y. 21s. 


xX. 
SAM SLICK’S TRAITS of 


AMERICAN HUMOUR. 3 vy. 3ls. Gd. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
THE LOST INHERITANCE. :;.. 


“ There is great vigour and much cleverness displayed through- 
out the pages of this well-written novel. The author has anatomized 
the vices and follies of the time, and examined the wily and 
heartless intricacies of fashion —_ a microscopic eye. The scenes 
of striking interest are portrayed with power and discrimina- 
tion. The story is natural, and the  cenouemnent is skilfully and 
appropriately worked out.”—Jlessenge: 


MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs.Grey, 
Author of ‘ The Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 3 v. 


“ An admirable work—a powerfully conceived novel, founded on 
lot of high moral and dramatic interest.”—John Bull. 
* A novel which will add to Mrs. Grey's literary reputation. The 
jeoding y ancoed- of this beguiling love story excite curiosity to the 
ighest degree.”— 
“ An admirable book. The heroine isa charming imaperqenation, 
and the other characters are drawn with life-like pow 


Ill. 
AMY PAUL: a Tale. 2 v. 


“*Amy Paul’ will become one of the favourite novels of the 
season.” —Adlas. 
“The execution of this tale is Ba remarkable.”—Spectator, 
“There is a family paoenete! to Eu; Aram in this Sowecteile 
written romance. The moral is well worked out. The situations 
are well imagined, and portrayed with highjy dramat: my" 





MURRAY'S 


HANDBOOKS For 
TRAVELLERS. 


PIANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK, 


in Four Languages, for the Uss of Enctisaugy TRA. 
VELLING ABROAD, Or FOREIGNERS VISITING ENGLAND, 18mo, 
5s. 


P{ANDBOOK of MODERN LON. 


DON : a Compete Gorpe to all OssRcTs and Prac 
of InTEREsT in the Mgtnoro.is. Maps and Plans. 16mo, 5, 


HL{ANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN. 


WALL, Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


PLANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY 
and the RHINE.—Ho.L.Lanp, Bgicivm and Parssy. 
Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK forSOUTH GERMANY 


and the TYROL.—Bavanria, Austria, Satzpung, 
Srygia, AUSTRIAN and BavaRIAN ALps, and the Dayuse. 
Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING. —The 


GgaMAN, FLEMISH, and DutcH ScHOOLS. Post 8vo. 1%. 


HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND. 


—The Atrs of Savoy and Prspmoyt. Map. Post 
Bvo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK for FRANCE and the 


PYRENEES.—Noumanpy, Bairrary, the Frees 
Ars, DauPHing, and Provence. Maps. Post 8vo. 125. 


HANDBOOK of MADEIRA, contain- 


ing Inrormation for the Lag yg or Isvaup 
Visitor. By ith Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 8s. 60 


HANDBOOK for SPAIN. — Anpa- 


LusiA, Ronpa, Gaenapa, Catatonia, GALuicia, the 
Basques, ARRAGoN, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 16s. 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The 


SPanisH and Frexcu ScHoors. Post 8vo. 12s. 


P{ANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY and 


FLORENCE.—Sarpinia, Genoa, the Rivigra, Lou- 
BARDY, and Tuscany. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


FIANDBOOK for CENTRAL ITALY 


and ROME.—The Papa Starss, and Citiss ov 


Errveta. Map. Post 8vo. lés. 


PIANDBOOK of PAINTING. — The 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24. 


HANDBOOK for the EAST.— Mazza, 


the Iontan Istanps, Greece, Turkey, Asia Mivo8, 


and CoNSTANTINOPLE. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK for EGYPT.—The Nutz, 


ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, INDIA, &c, Map. Post 
8Bvo. lds. 


NOR- 


Post Bvo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK for DENMARK, 


WAY, and SWEDEN. Maps. 


HANDBOOK for RUSSIA and FIN- 
LAND. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s, 


Joun Murray, Albomarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


ry in the Valley of the Indus. By Lieut. 
Bes. Barton, Bombay Army. Van Voorst. 


Lieut. Burton’s name is becoming pretty fami- 
liar to those who read books of Indian travel 
and treatises on Indian conquest and policy. 
He has written about Goa and about Scinde: 
—and he now contributes a short account of 
falconry as at present practised in the Valley of 
the Indus. 

There are a few restless spirits among our 

ntry who take considerable pains to revive 

conry in this country; and we have under- 
stood that latterly they have met with very 
encouraging success. T'o these persons Lieut. 
Burton’s book will, we suppose, be highly ac- 
ceptable ; but as far as the general public are 
concerned, it is probable that it will be found to 
eontain so many technical phrases and direc- 
tions as to make it not very interesting. Lieut. 
Burton, however, has done his best to convey 
even his ideas on training hawks and flying 
them in an attractive manner. He still adheres 
to his taste for drollery and grotesqueness. He 
has not quite so much slang as usual,—and on 
the whole we think that the curious garb which 
it suits his fancy to assume sits easier upon him 
in. this than in his earlier volumes.—One of the 
best passages in the present book occurs in the 
first chapter; and we extract it as conveying a 
good idea of Lieut. Burton’s present manner, 
and of the general subject to which the pub- 
lication refers.— 

“ We were jogging very prettily, I began to think, 
along the beaten track of Oriental conversation, when 
our course was arrested by an unforeseen incident. 
Instead of the occasional cawings and croakings of 
crows, to which the ear of the Indian traveller by 
habit speedily becomes deaf, suddenly arose such a 
din of corvine voices, such shrieks and such a clash- 
ing of wings above and around us, that not one of the 
conversationists or the listeners but that turned his 
head. The crow is a kind of sacred bird amongst the 
Hindoos,_which fact accounts, in some degree, for 
his uncommon impertinence. He is fed at certain 
seasons with boiled rice and other delicacies; so that 
he never, at any time, can witness the operation of 
cooking with the slightest attempt at patience. I 
have seen him again and again swoop at a dog and 
carry off a bone which he persuades the hungry 
brute to drop by a sharp application of his stout, 
pointed bill upon its muzzle, At times I have ex- 
pected to be attacked myself by the friends and 
relations of the deceased, when, after half an hour’s 
dance with St. Vitus to the tune of some villanous 
old scout’s croak, I disposed of the musician by an 
ounce of shot. And if you wish to enjoy a fine dis- 
play of feathered viciousness, order your servant to 
climb up a tree full of crows, and to rob the nearest 
nest. At such seasons it is as well to stand by with 
a loaded gun or two, otherwise the sport might end 
in something earnest to the featherless biped. The 
reason of the row was soon explained. Gaetano had 
thoughtlessly left a half-plucked chicken preparing 
for my supper within sight of a sentinel crow, whose 

was the bough of a neighbouring Neem tree. In 
am t it was p d upon, seized, and carried 
of. On one side all the comrades of the plunderer 
flocked together to share in the spoils which he re- 
solved to appropriate, and most violent was the scene 
that ensued. On the other, up rushed the cook, the 
butler, the Khalassis, and all the horse-keepers, as 
excited as the crows, determined to recover with 
sticks and stones the innocent cause of the turmoil. 
‘Send in for Khairu, the Laghar,’ said the Ameer, 
in a whispering voice, to Kakoo, as if afraid of being 
ovetheard by some listening crow. He certainly 
thought that if he spoke loud the birds would recog- 
nize the name,—and really after some study of their 





idiosynerasy I did not treat the precaution of his 
‘one lightly, “ABsop liad no experience in the cha- 
racter of the Indian ‘ Kak,’ otherwise he would not 





have made the Fox outwit the Crow. One of the 
attendants rose slowly from the ground, and looking 
indifferently around him, went off by a détour 
towards the palace. Presently appeared two men 
dressed in green, with a large sheet spread between 
their shoulders so as to cover their near arms. Be- 
hind them came the attendants carrying a dozen 
pellet and other bows. * * The sight of these pre- 
parations for destruction in the servants’ hands 
elicited one long loud caw from every crow that 
happened to be looking that way. Instantly those 
that were on the wing began skeltering in headlong 
flight through the foliage of the trees towards some 
safer roosting-place ; and the few that were perched 
sprang up, flapping and shrieking, and following with 
all speed the example of their fellows. Even the 
chicken was forgotten in the hurry of the moment. 
‘Let the bone of contention lie under the tree, and 
if we don’t notice them some will be back shortly,’ 
said the Ameer. ‘ Take Khairu into the tent, and 
hide the bows.’ The veteran falconer was right. 
About ten minutes afterwards an old crow was 
descried sneaking behind the plantation, and silently 
taking up a position in the thickest cover he could 
find. Then came a second and a third ; at last we 
were aware of the presence of a dozen. ‘ Bring the 
bird,’ whispered the Ameer. The Bazdar came softly 
out of the tent, carrying on his fist Khairu, the 
Laghar, who was sitting erect, as if mentally prepared 
for anything, with head pressed forward, and pounces 
firmly grasping the Dasti. Her hood was then re- 
moved, her leash was slowly slipped, and as one 
crow bolder than the others lit furtively upon the 
ground, where the half-plucked chicken lay, Khairu, 
cast off with a whoop, dashed unhesitatingly at the 
enemy. Another tumult. Every Beloch that could 
handle a bow provided himself with one, and all of 
us hurried to the open space whence we could descry 
the evolutions of the birds. At the sight of the 
hawk the crow precipitately dropped his prize, and 
shrieking as usual, skurried through the trees pur- 
sued by his stubborn foe. Now all is excitement. 
The attendants rush about whooping and hallooing, 
in order, if possible, to frighten the quarry still more. 
Vainly the crow attempts to make a distant shelter, 
the Laghar hangs close upon him, gaining every 
moment, Corvus must shift bis tactics. Now he 
attempts to take the air, wheeling in huge circles 
gradually contracted. But Khairu has already 
reached his level,_another instant a swoop will end 
the scene. The crow falls, cunningly as might be 
expected ; presenting his bill and claws he saves 
himself from the stoop, and having won, as he sup- 
distance, cleverly turns over, and wriggles 
through the air towards his asylum. Already it is 
near,—a large clump of thorny mimosas, from whose 
ragged boughs resound the voices of a startled colony. 
Khairu, with a soldier's glance, perceives the critical 
moment, plies her pinions with redoubled force, 
grapples with her quarry from behind, weighs him 
down rapidly through the cleaving air, and nearing 
the earth, spreads her wings into parachute form, 
lighting with force scarcely sufficient to break an egg. 
The battle is not finished. Corvus, in spite of his 
fall, his terror, a rent in the region of his back, and 
several desperate pecks, still fights gallantly. This 
is the time for the falconer to assist his bird. From 
the neighbouring mimosas, roused by the cries of 
their wounded comrade, pours forth a ‘rabble rout’ 
of crows, with noise and turmoil, wheeling over the 
hawk’s head, and occasionally pouncing upon her, 
unguibus et rostris, with all the ferocity of hungry 
peregrines. We tremble for Khairu. Knowing her 
danger, we hurry on, as fast as our legs can carry us, 
shouting, shooting pellets, and anathematizing the 
crows. We arrive, but hardly in time. As we 
plunge through the last bushes which separate us 
from the hawk, twenty cawers rise flurriedly from the 
ground: the Bazdar hurries to his Laghar. The 
quarry lies stone dead, but poor Khairu, when taken 
up and inspected by thirty pair of eyes, is found to 
have lost her sight, and to be otherwise so grievously 
mauled, pecked, and clawed, that the most sanguine 
prepare themselves for her present decease.” 
Having duly glanced at what is the princi- 
pal topic of the book before us, it is proper 
that we should turn our attention to a some- 
what elaborate postscript, of which we appear 





to have ourselves been the immediate occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Burton begins by quoting the concluding 
passage of our notice of his two books on Scinde 
[ Athen. No. 1252],—and he considers himself to 
be in a position to disprove the soundness of the 
opinions which we expressed in that passage. 
In general terms we gave him credit for intelli- 
gence and industry in making himself acquaint- 
ed with the languages and people of India,—and 
we ventured to caution him against ‘“ extreme 
opinions” and against a “ disregard of those 
well-established rules of moderation which no 
one can transgress with impunity.” 

Mr. Burton’s rejoinder consists of a narrative, 
an autobiography, and a protest. It would be 
well if authors when they are consciously angry 
—with or without a cause—would have a great 
distrust of themselves,—and this would have the 
first beneficial effect of leading them to inquire 
whether they really had cause or not. Mr. 
Burton, however, while he wants the wit to see 
the wisdom of this, wants also, we fear, the wit 
—our readers shall be the judges—to have 
turned that wisdom to good account had he 

erceived it. In addition to the other most un- 
ucky features of his rejoinder, —for his own 
sake, it is to be regretted that he defends him- 
self with more of the pugnacity than of the polish 
of his profession ; and it is amusing as well as 
surprising to observe the number of instances 
in which a gentleman so careful to inform us 
of his proficiency in Asiatic dexterity and pene- 
tration lends important aid to his adversary by 
unwittingly betraying himself. Certainly, if we 
needed it, we should be under obligation to Mr. 
Burton for his confirmation here, by the state- 
ment of specific facts, of the conclusions at which. 
we had arrived on the general evidence afforded 
by his books. 

We commended, we have said, his industry 
and intelligence during the time he was in India; 
and he appears to imagine that he disproves the 
paey of that commendation by giving a 

ismal account of his quarters at Gharra and 
elsewhere—quarters, it appears, so uncomfort- 
able that literary pursuits were nearly out of the 
question. Hence he says, behold the “‘ignorance 
crasse”’ of this critic in talking of the “ opportu- 
nities of study presented to the Anglo-Indian 
subaltern.” Now, we talked of no such thing, 
in the sense which Mr. Burton attributes to us; 
but we talked of the good use of his time which 
Mr. Burton had made even in what we are now 
informed were the “heap of bungalows sur- 
rounded by a wall of milk-bush ” at Gharra,— 
in fact, of such opportunities as came in his 
way.— Surely, Mr. Burton, like Mawworm, 
would ‘like to be despised.”—It would seem 
that Asiatic habits al a sporting vocabulary 
are not propitious to the growth of a logical 
faculty—at all events, not in Mr. Burton. 

So much for the narrative:—then, as regards 
the autobiography, which Mr. Burton puts for- 
ward as his answer to the imputation of “ ex- 
treme opinions” and a “ disregard of modera- 
tion” —the facts seem to be shortly these. 

Mr. Burton considers it quite certain that he 
cannot be addicted either to extreme opinions 
or to anything immoderate, for the following 
reasons.—In the first place, he spent “some 
years in careful training for the Church” in 
France, Naples, and Italy. He then went to 
Oxford. At Oxford his “college career was 
highly unsatisfactory :”"—we are careful to give 
Mr. Burton the benefit of his own confessions 
in his own words. He put aside his careful 
training “for the Church for his old habits of 
fencing, boxing, and single-stick, ‘handling 
the ribbons,’ squiring dames, and sketchin 
facetiously, though not wisely, the reveren 
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features and figures of certain half-reformed 
monks calling themselves ‘ Fellows.’”” Here, 
we suppose, is the natural history of Mr. Bur- 
ton’s present proficiency in the command of 
slang imagery and phrases, and in the art of 
substituting lampoons for wit. The result 
of “ moderation” so extremely exemplary was, 
naturally enough, a departure from the Univer- 
sity, under circumstances which it would have 
been only good taste in Mr. Burton to leave 
unrecalled. He says, “ After two years I left 
Trinity, without a‘ little go,’ in a high dog-cart— 
a companion in misfortune too-tooing lustily 
through a ‘ yard of tin’ as the dons stared up 
from their game of bowls to witness the depar- 
ture of the forbidden vehicle.” 

Mr. Burton’s next sphere was, the Bombay 
Army; and there it is much to his credit that 
he at length became industrious, and made so 
satisfactory and rapid a progress in the native 
languages as to secure a staff appointment. 
He could not forget, however, his old erratic 
habits; and whenever leisure would permit, he 
says that he assumed the character of an Eastern 
pedlar and fortune-teller, and wandered about 
the country under the fictitious name of Mirza 
Abdullah of Bushire. This itinerant and mys- 
terious personage, if we may believe Mr. Bur- 
ton, met with extraordinary success, and was 
addicted to extraordinary devices. He was in 
the habit of making his way as a confidential 
adviser into the ladies’ apartments; and when- 
ever, in return for hospitality accorded to him, 
he found it necessary to give a counter-invita- 
tion, he took care to direct his hypothetical 

ests to a caravanserai where no such person 
as Mirza Abdullah was to be found or heard of. 
He was also particularly partial to the conver- 
sation and society to be found at the houses of 
the “ Mrs. Gadabouts and Go-betweens, who 
make matches among the Faithful”; and in the 
house of one of these choice members of East- 
ern society Mr. Burton informs us that he spent 
four months, and acquired a good deal of his 
experience. ’ 

This is the autobiographical sketch which Mr. 
Burton gravely lays before what he calls “ the 
long-suffering reader,” as evidence of the most 
conclusive kind that, in imputing to him extreme 
opinions and frequent transgressions of well 
established rules of moderation, we have been 
guilty of both injustice and obtuseness. We 
are quite willing that the reader—whether long 
suffering or not—should be left to form his de- 
cision on the very statements which Mr. Burton 
puts forward as his defence. That a gentleman 
who describes as a great feat his departure from 
Oxford ‘without a ‘little go’ and in a dog-cart,” 
should make a smart officer of the Light Divi- 
sion, we can well conceive. That a good many 
adventures may be met with, and a good deal of 
knowledge of a certain kind obtained by an 
European official in India, who thinks it worth 
while to assume an equivocal disguise, imitate 
native feats of sharp practice, and spend months 
in succession in the houses of female busybodys, 
we can also easily understand. But we cannot 
understand how it should happen that the cul- 
tivation of habits so wholly irregular should be 
the best possible discipline for keeping the 
judgment and the taste in perfect order :—for 
that is the inference which Mr. Burton intends 
“the long-suffering reader’ to draw from the 
narrative and the autobiography. The Spaniards 
have a proverb, which says—“ Tell me who you 
live with, and I will tell you what you are.” 
Mr. Burton has been communicative enough to 
comply with the first part of the proverb,—and 
if he is particularly anxious on the subject, we 
shall not hesitate to supply the second. 

Mr. Burton concludes his Postscript with a 
protest. He protests against the competence of 





English critics to deal with books like his own 
on Indian subjects; and he pretty plainly in- 
sinuates that English criticism is directed by 
motives very different from those which have 
relation to the merits of the authors to be re- 
viewed. When Mr. Burton has learnt to esti- 
mate his Oxford eccentricities at their true 
value, and has forgotten a few more of the ad- 
ventures, and a little more of the society and 
conversation of theimmaculate Mirza Abdullah, 
his protests, whenever he makes any, will be 
better worth attending to than they are at pre- 
sent. In the mean time we may fairly describe 
as an ‘extreme opinion,” and as a gross breach 
of “the established rules of moderation,’ the 
announcement by Mr. Burton of his entire 
belief in the incompetency and dishonest motives 
of English criticism. If he ever learns to reason 
—as well as to write—he will know better :— 
and we can afford to give him ample leisure for 
acquiring that new accomplishment. 





The Art of Dining; or, Gastronomy and Gas- 
tronomers—(‘ Railway Reading’). Murray. 

Havine travelled some little along the iron 
roads of Europe, we can call to mind only one 
railway station, at home or abroad, where a 
dinner is a dinner, as distinguished from some- 
thing that had better not be eaten. This is at 
Offenburg, on the Baden line. There, mine 
host of the Fortuna—that most conscientious 
and courteous of German landlords, and the 
proprietor of “an angel of a” cook—thinks it 
no shame to his dignity as landed proprietor, 
burgomaster, wine-grower, &c., to come down 
himself and ascertain that the plates are hot, 
the napkins clean, the bread of best quality, and 
the viands what they promise to be. Seeing, 
then, that the occupants of a monster train must 
expect when they stop to fare grossly, we feel 
that it is rather cruel than considerate in Mr. 
Murray to issue, in aid of the packing of “the 
human parcel’’—as Mr. Ruskin has disrespect- 
fully termed the railway traveller—such a dis- 
tracting and dainty little book as this. The 
average John, or Mrs., Bull, moreover, who 
tarries at home, is therein by no means advised, 
as by Lady Maria Clutterbuck in her conde- 
scending little pamphlet, “what to have for 
dinner,” —but rather informed, with a flourish 
of trumpets, what “the porcelain of the earth”’ 
have eaten off the plate of Europe's nobility and 
gentry.—Briefly, we have here a reprint of two 
lively articles which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review in 1835 and 1836; with additions and 
extensions,—and also testimonials. The sub- 
limity, seriousness and sprightliness of dining 
well are taken as “ the fi mh argument”’ for a 
piece of intellectual fooling,—* high,” we may 
meekly add, in every sense of the adjective. Our 
gastronome isno shabby Aywyoc, who cooks up 
a cheap book for a cheap public; but, as the 
eaters of bird’s-nest soup might say, “a first 
chop’’ man about town, able and willing to 
authenticate the knowledge which he presents 
by citing authorities no less august, brilliant, 
diplomatic, and charming, than— 

“Count d'Orsay, Lord Marcus Hill, the Right 
Hon. Col. Damer, the Hon. W. Stuart (attached to 
the British Embassy at Paris), Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart., Sir H. Hume Campbell, of Marchmont, Bart., 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review, the author of 
the Spanish Handbook, Lady Morgan, and (last, not 
least) the author of ‘ Stuart of Dunleith.’” 

More amusement after its kind cannot be had 
for a shilling and its moiety—(it were ungenteel 
to speak of pence in regard to a cordon bleu, 
who, like Jael, “ brings up his butter’’ in such 
“a lordly dish”). Some little anxiety, how- 
ever, mingles with our amusement at the frank- 
ness of these gastronomic revelations. The 
Crystal Palace is a type of our times, Nothing 





precious can any more be exhibited in a back 
shop,—nothing savoury or sweet be discussed 
in the snug es of the back parlour—t¢ 
the biographer of ‘ Ferdinand and ’ 
send across the Atlantic to the authores a 
‘Florence Macarthy’ a brace of canvas-bact 
ducks, and here is a diner-out who dishes 

the gift, and the prowess of Lad Morgan, 
cook, to tantalize railway readers withsl.— mat 
by M. le Comte d’Orsay, the writer ordered , 
dinner in 1850 “which made some noise in 
Paris’ — yet the most salient facts recorded 
concerning this are, a list of the compan who 
ate it, and the tribute paid to their distinction 
in the form of choice wines.— . 

“Out of compliment to the world-wide fame of 
Lord Brougham and M. Alexandre Dumas, ¥ 
Philippe produced some Clos de Vougeot, which (like 
his namesake in ‘ High Life below Stairs’) he vows 
should never go down the throat of a man whom he 
did not esteem and admire; and it was voted fig. 
rate by acclamation.” 

In another page, Mr. Thackeray's silence j; 
pressed into the service of a crustaceous fact— 

“ We were once dining with the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ at the Rocher, when a matelotte of surpasg, 
excellence was served up. ‘My dear fellow," g. 
claimed the distinguished moralist, ‘don’t let y 
speak a word till we have finished this dish.’ Hei 
not less eminent as a dinner-giver than as a ding. 
out, and conceives himself to have discovered thats 
slight infusion of crab is a decided improvement tp 
curry. This reminds us of an anecdote related:of 
deceased Irish nobleman, who had expended a lane 
fortune in (as he said) the cause of his ‘ 
When dying, he summoned his heir to his bedside, 
and told him he had a secret to communicate which 
might prove some compensation for the dilapidated 
condition of the family property. It was—that enb 
sauce is better than lobster sauce.” 

We are elsewhere apprised that our Gastro 
nome’s familiarity with a hot Montanches han 
has been acquired round “ the mahogany tree” 
of Mr. Ford. These liftings of the veil ar 
calculated to make the mouths of the uninitiated 
water for the cookery which the diner-out mut 
have eaten, and for the company which he bu 
kept,—but they suggest solicitude to modest 
housekeepers. Some of these may be able 
present a good dish on the faith of some cherished 
receipt,—hard wrestled for and religiously sealed 
up :—albeit, a | would expire with the distress 
of the priest belonging to a violated shrine did 
any guest warm up, @ /a Barmecide, the dinne 
for the torment of the Railway Reader,—eve 
were he to sauce his réchauffé with six super 
latives,—adding, as the last and greatest praist, 
his “we,” to assure the jealous Amphitryon thit 
Her Majesty had desired to know whether 
“that receipt for Mrs. Grundy’s ‘ we won'tssy 
what’” was purchaseable by a rouleau, a cletk- 
ship in the ‘Treasury, or a card to a Court ball 

But on larger grounds—those of science, ¥¢ 
mean, not of social intercourse,—it may b 
mooted whether gastronomy and garrulity go 
well in company. “A solemn feast” is a sound 
saying;—the utter disregard of which in thi 
talkative little book may engender — 
whether the writer after all has not most keet 
enjoyed his “succulent dinners” in printing 
them. When (of all epicures one of the 
most thorough-geing, whimsical, and philow- 

hical that ever dined, cooked and criticised) 
lo in bed, as a school-boy, for the sake of the 
cinnamon in the sick puddings, we may be sur 
that he confided the secret of the spice to 0 
playfellow. 

Enough, however, of rumination on the argr 
ment and manner of this entertaining 60 
As a taste of the new matter which it contails 
we will extract a letter, which will sadden t 
heart of many an epicurean Alnaschar dress 
ing of a flight across the Channel.— 

“ The following letter from one of the mos 
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iving connoisseurs contains an accurate clas- 
a ined description of the principal Restaurants 
pow existing in Paris; and we do not know that we 
qn do better than print it as it stands: — 
** * Paris, May 1, 1852. 
«6 must confess with regret that the culinary art 
fallen off in Paris; and I do not very clearly 
ge how it is to recover, as there are at present no 
establishments where the school can be kept up. 

‘ou must have remarked, when you were here, that 
stall the first-class restaurants you had nearly the 
game dinner; they may, however, be divided into 
three categories. Undoubtedly the best for a great 
dimer and good wine are the Fréres Provengaux, 
Palais Royal; Philippe, Rue Mont Orgueil; and the 
Café de Paris: the latter is not always to be counted 

but is excellent when they give you a soigné 
daner. In the second class are Véry (Palais Royal) ; 
Vefour; Café Anglais; and Champeaux (Place de la 
Bourse), where you can have a most conscientious 
dinner, good without pretension; the situation is cen- 
tral, ina beautiful garden, and you must ask for a 
‘sek & la Chateaubriand. At the head of the 
third class we must place Bouvallet, on the Boulevart 
du Temple, near all the little theatres; Defieux, 
chiefly remarkable for corporation and assembly 
dinners; Durand, Place de la Madeleine; Ledoyen, 
in the Champs Elysées, where is also Guillemin, for- 
merly cook to the Duc de Vincennes. The two best 
places for suppers are the Maison d’Or and the Café 
Anglais; and for breakfasts, Tortoni’s, and the Café 
d'Orsay on the Quai d’Orsay. In the vicinity of 
Paris the best restaurant is the Pavillon Henri 
Quatre, at St. Germains, kept by the old cook of the 
Duchesse de Berri. At none of these places could 
you find dinners now such as were produced by Ude; 
by Soyer, formerly with Lord Chesterfield; by Roti- 
val, with Lord Wilton; or by Perron, with Lord 
Londonderry. I must not forget to mention the two 
grat contractors for dinners and suppers: these are 
Chevet, of the Palais Royal, and Potel, of the Bou- 
levart des Italiens. The best possible materials may 
be procured at these’ establishments, but the dinners 
of Chevet and Potel are expensive and vulgar—a 
wrt of tripotage of truffles, covks’-combs, craw-fish 
mounted on. the-back of a fillet of beef, and not a 
angle entrée which a connoisseur can eat ; the roast 
game always tourmentés and cold, for their feathers 
are stuck on again before they are served up. You 
are now au fait of the pretended French gastro- 
nomy. It has emigrated to England, and has no 
wish to return. We do not absolutely die of hunger 
here, and that is all that can be said.’ ” 

Let us hope that this picture of decay is some- 
what darkened for the sake of effect. With 
regard to the better known pages of this book, 
there is hardly one which would not bear re- 
mark or illustration, so wide and so deep is the 
subject. Let us hint merely a single fault. In 
his observations on Puddings, our Gastronome 
is flimsy and imperfectly instructed. There 
might be, for instance, no such great crea- 
tions in being as the Bemerside pudding, 
which le ride miles to eat, oe having 
eaten of which no one ever repents the “ dool 
and sorrow” which thereupon ensue to deli- 
tate stomachs,—or the Bakewell pudding,—or 
the Strudel & la Viennoise, the materials of 
which may be almost measured by the mile ere 
they are rolled up so as totake their final form. 
Languid hints concerning green apricots and 
lemon in rhubarb tarts can by no means bribe 
any well-directed mind to wink at omissions so 
gtave as these; and our author will do well 
totake another course of dinners with this ex- 
press blank in his full view, before his Essay 
‘omes to another edition. 





Oy Lenses from Young Egypt. By an Ex- 
‘0 


itical. Madden. 
Br accident, the previous editions of the work 
now under notice have been overlooked; but that 
‘Re oversight did not originate in want of merit 
la the book, may be inferred from the fact that 
it has already reached a third edition. The 





alleged wrongs sustained by the Amirs of Sindh 
at the hands of the British Government are at 
present engrossing so much public attention, 
that the present republication has a peculiar 
interest for all who feel anxious about the 
morality of our government in India. 

The author informs us that he is an “ Ex- 
Political,” who was on actual service at the 
period of the scenes which he describes; and 
that his experience and observations impressed 
him so strongly with the conviction of the 
harsh treatment suffered by the Amirs, that he 
was impelled to an effort in their cause. The 
objects of the work are therefore principally in 
aid of the information already furnished by Ou- 
tram and Sullivan,—still further exemplifying 
the injustice sustained by the Amirs; and partly 
to show that much of the palpable misgovern- 
ment in our Indian possessions arises from the 
anomalous position of the political agents and 
their assistants,—the jealousy and contempt with 
which they are regarded by the military powers 
producing a species of antagonism entirely at 
variance with the interests and feelings of both 
the rulers and the ruled. The questions dis- 
cussed, however, are, as our readers will at 
once understand, too directly political for us to 
handle; and we must therefore confine our- 
selves to the travels and personal experiences of 
the author,—making only such cursory allusions 
to the political facts as are unavoidable. 

Our author having been appointed to a post 
in the Political Agency in Upper Sindh, supplies 
a very graphic account of his journey and his 
voyage up the Indus,—and of the various sta- 
tions which he had occasion to visit during his 
residence. Here, however, we own to some 
little difficulty concerning names,—as we do not 
readily recognize our old friends in their new 
spelling. This portion of the work contains some 
very pertinent remarks on the injudiciousness of 
the stations selected for some of our Indian 
troops—the cantonments being frequently in 
beggarly, hot, and unhealthy localities. Ques- 
tionable as may be the policy of having troops 
at allin many of the districts where they are at 
present quartered, there can at any rate be only 
one opinion on the importance of establishing 
comfortable quarters in healthy spots,—espe- 
cially when, as our author affirms, such spots 
may be found by a moderate outlay, and by the 
exertion of a little of the energy and skill which 
the French display, in Algeria, in making roads. 

During our author’s residence at Karachi he 
made an expedition that reminds us strongly of 
the visits paid by the ancient Roman travellers, 
accompanied by the Egyptian priests, to see the 
tame crocodiles in the tank or lake of the Temple 
of Dendera. He thus graphically describes his 
excursion.— 

“One of my first expeditions after reaching 
Karachi was a visit to the Magar Talao, as it is 
called, or Lake of Alligators. This curious place is 
about eight miles from Karachi, and is well worth 
inspecting to all who are fond of the monstrous and 
grotesque. A moderate ride through a sandy and 
sterile track, varied with a few patches of jungle, 
brings one to a grove of tamarind trees, hid in the 
bosom of which lie the grisly brood of monsters, 
Little would one ignorant of the locale suspect that 
under that green wood in that tiny pool, which an 
active leaper could half spring across, such hideous 
denizens are concealed. ‘ Here is the pool,’ I said 
to my guide, rather contemptuously, ‘ but where are 
the alligators?’ At the same time I was stalking on 
very boldly, with head erect, and rather inclined to 
flout the whole affair, naso adunco. A sudden hoarse 
roar or bark, however, under my very feet, made me 
execute a pirouette in the air with extraordinary 
adroitness, and perhaps with more animation than 
grace. I had almost stepped on a young crocodilian 
imp about three feet long, whose bite, small as he 
was, would have been the reverse of pleasant. Pre- 
sently the genius of the place made his appearance 





in the shape of a wizard-looking old Fakir, who, on 
my presenting him with a couple of rupees, 

his wand,—in other words, a long pole,—and then 
proceeded to ‘ call up his spirits.” On his shouting 
‘Ao! Ao!'—‘ Come! Come!’ two or three times, 
the water suddenly became alive with monsters. At 
least threescore huge alligators, some of them fifteen 
feet in length, made their appearance, and came 
thronging to the shore. The whole scene reminded 
me of fairy tales. The solitary wood, the pool with 
its strange inmates, the Fakir'’s lonely hut on the 
hill side, the Fakir himself, tall, swart, and gaunt, 
the robber-looking Bilichi by my side, made up a 
fantastic picture. Strange, too, the control our 
showman displayed over his ‘lions.’ On his motion- 
ing with the pole they stopped (indeed, they had 
already arrived at a disagreeable propinquity), and 
on his calling out ‘ Baitho,’ ‘ Sit down,” they lay flat 
on their stomachs, grinning horrible obedience with 
their open and expectant jaws. Some large pieces 
of flesh were thrown to them, to get which they 
struggled, writhed, and fought, and tore the flesh intc 
shreds and gobbets. I was amused with the respect 
the smaller ones showed to their overgrown seniors. 
One fellow, about ten feet long, was walking up to 
the feeding ground from the water, when he caught 
a glimpse of another much larger just behind him, 
It was odd to see the frightened look with which he 
sidled out of the way, evidently expecting to lose 
half a yard of his tail before he could effect his re- 
treat. At a short distance (perhaps half a mile) from 
the first pool, I was shown another, in which the 
water was as warm as one could bear it for complete 
immersion ; yet even here I saw some small alli- 
gators. The Fakirs told me these brutes were very 
numerous in the river about fifteen or twenty miles 
to the west. The monarch of the place, an enormous 
alligator, to which the Fakir had given the name of 
‘Mor Sahib,’ ‘My Lord Mor,’ never obeyed the call 
to come out. As I walked round the pool I was 
shown where he lay, with his head above water, im- 
moveable as a log, and for which I should have mis- 
taken him but for his small savage eyes, which glit- 
tered so that they seemed to emit sparks. He was, 
the Fakir said, very fierce and dangerous, and at 
least twenty feet in length.” 

On our author’s arriving at the seat of his 
official duties, he speedily encountered the dif- 
ficulties resulting from the animosity above 
alluded to as existing between the military and 
the civilians,—and from the inadequacy of the 
civil establishment; there being but three Poli- 
tical agents to administer to 1,500,000 people. 
To add to the evils of this inefficient establish- 
ment,—there does not appear to have been any 
co-operation between the individual agents, or 
any confidence and right understanding between 
them and their assistants. In the case of our 
author, he complains that from the first month 
of his residence his duty consisted in merely 
translating and replying to Persian letters; and 
that from the time when he entered Sindh until 
Major Outram took charge of the Residency, 
neither he nor any of the assistants obtained 
the least information regarding the views or 
wishes of the Government. The principal 
instructions which he himself seems to have 
received were, on one occasion, that “ the pro- 
duce of the vegetable garden, particularly green 
peas,”’ should reach the chief as soon as pos- 
sible. No wonder that our author should remark 
on the humbling of our power in Central Asia :— 

“From this triumphant position we fell; not be- 
cause to consolidate our newly-acquired territories 
was a difficult task; not because the turbulent tribes, 
who would never obey a king of their own race, were 
still less inclined to serve foreigners; not because cold 
and heat joined in the mélée, and dealt our armies 
many a hard knock, while they spared our tough- 
skinned and thick-skulled enemies ; but because our 
leading men beyond the Indus were incompetent,” 

The discord and discontent that prevailed in 
Sindh in 1841 at length aroused so much atten- 
tion, that the Political Agent and the General 
decided on visiting the scene of action. Our 
author at this time paid a friendly visit to the 
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Amirs; where he received full details of the 
breaches of treaty, and of the injuries inflicted 
by the British on the people. He satisfied him- 
self that many of the charges were traceable to 
the fact that the agent was surrounded by people 
opposed to Mir Rustam. ‘This visit to the Amirs, 
and the intercourse which he had at different 
periods with them, raised them highly in his 
estimation ; and his sense of the injuries which 
they have sustained may be gathered from the 
following passage.— 

“Tt is idle hypocrisy now to pretend that our 
design in entering into treaties with them included 
the slightest glance at their advantage. In vain they 
protested—‘ We want no treaties, no alliance ; spare 
us the honour of an Ambassador; or, if an officer 
must be deputed to our Court, why then, let it bea 
doctor.” Maugre all their dislike, we were deter- 
mined to befiiend them. The navigation of the 
Indus promised golden returns; interested persons 
told us of the fertility of the soil ;—‘ Sindh,” said 
they, ‘ is a magnificent country, but crushed by the 
iron rule of these Bilaichi despots. The soil near 
Haidarabad is favourable for indigo, tobacco, and 
sugar. At Karachi pearls are found, the fishery for 
them might be rendered most profitable, but the 
ignorance and folly of the Amirs throw obstacles in 
the way of a!l improvement. The whole wealth of 
the country is in their hands, and in the hands of a 
few favourites. No other class of people dare ex- 
hibit any signs of riches. The Bilichis hold every 
species of traffic in the greatest contempt, and 
consider merchants legitimate objects of plunder. 
The Hindis, by whom all the trade and commerce 
of the country is carried on, are a despised and de- 
graded race, and are treated on every occasion with 
the greatest injustice. Under the present Govern- 
ment there is no sort of market for goods, no safety 
for the trader, and no hope of an elevation of the 
system.’ Such were the calumnies poured forth in 
the greedy ears of the invaders. Had they all been 
true, we should not have been justified in seizing the 
country, unless it can be shown that we ought to 
take a man’s coat because he does not choose to 
mend a hole in it. In their intercourse with our 
Resident and his assistants, the Amirs were uniformly 
courteous and affable. A touch of chivalrous honour 
in some cases appeared in their deportment. Thus, 
on one occasion, when Nasir Khan had called at the 
Agency, and not knowing that ladies were living 
there, entered a room where one of them was sitting 
—he immediately retired with a profound obeisance, 
mounted his horse, and rode back to Haidarabad. 
In a short time messengers arrived from him, with a 
letter asking pardon for his unintentional rudeness, 
and an offering of one hundred gold muhars (one 
hundred and fifty pounds). He was, in truth, quite 
shocked at having intruded on a female in the 
absence of her husband. The same Amir, before 
the fatal battle of Miani, was resolved not to break 
with the English Government come what might. 
In vain the Bilaichi chiefs urged him to take the 
field. At last they sent a woman’s dress to him. 
This was sufficient. ‘Since they think,’ he said, ‘it 
is fear that prevents me from raising my standard, 
they shall see they are mistaken’; and he immedi- 
ately left his palace to join the troops.” 

Our author bears testimony to the excellent 
conduct of the native officers in our Indian 
army,—and to the necessity of consulting their 
feelings and peculiar prejudices. Though in 
no way disposed to combine against us under 
proper management, an injudicious disregard 
of particular characteristics would be likely, he 
says, to incline them against us, and then the 
fidelity of the native troops could no longer be 
trusted. He makes the observation, amounting 
to a serious charge, that a belief is gaining 
ground in the East that the English are not 
staunch friends,—and that a valiant enemy will 
gain more from them than is granted to a submis- 
sive ally. He cites some remarkable instances 
in point, and adds that during the Affghan 
campaign many who es us suffered by 
the connexion. He forcibly shows the disasters 
arising from the premature withdrawal of our 





forces after the success of our Kabul expedi- 
tion in 1840,—and from the unwise selection 
of the native chiefs whom we installed as go- 
vernors. These things, together with the 
measures which we adopted, threw our allies 
into discontent,—until at last they rose in open 
rebellion against us. Our limits will not admit 
of a more extended examination of the writer's 
strong appeal in behalf of Sindh; but if only 
one quarter of his statements and of the datain 
his copious Appendix can be satisfactorily sub- 
stantiated, the Amirs have indeed been foully 
wronged. We trust that a full and free inves- 
tigation into their case will be granted :—for 
under no circumstances can it redound to the 
honour and credit of the British nation to im- 
pede inquiry. 

Before concluding, we must offer a passing 
remark on the style in which the book is written. 
In our opinion, it is somewhat flippant,—and 
too sarcastic for much of the subject-matter. 
The particulars of scenery, the rigours of cli- 
mate, and the peculiar characteristics of the 
natives are vividly placed before us, and convey 
an impress of truth; but when the evils of our 
mismanagement, the dissensions between the 
civil and military authorities, the supineness of 
some and the supercilious conceit of others, are 
touched on, the author too frequently falls into 
the besetting sin of the popular literature of the 
day,—treating in a jocose and mocking style 
subjects of serious moment, and leaving the 
unwholesome impression that the whole is but 
jest, the writer himself having no belief in the 
reality of what he advances. 

The work abounds in pleasing illustrations, — 
including several interesting portraits of the 
Amirs; and the appearance of this new edition 
at the present juncture is, we repeat, well timed, 
and will demand the attention of many of our 
readers. 





Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the 
Author of ‘ Visiting my Relations.’ Picker- 
ing. 

Ir was evident that the author of ‘Visiting my 

Relaticns’ must have touched and tasted many 

of the various systems of religious belief, to be 

able to expose excess and incompleteness so 
shrewdly as they were exposed in that clever 
and thoughtful tale. But we were not prepared 
by the fiction for such a reality as the one before 
us.—This is a rambling history of the writer’s 
own restless mind;—told, we doubt not, with 
perfect good faith, and instructive—though not 
as the narrator intended. She dwells upon her 
own present satisfaction and serenity as though 
it were final,—as though, throughout the entire 
course of the years of spiritual intoxication 
which she commemorates, 7 had not been per- 


petually mistaking experiment for discovery and 
excitement for settled purpose.—There are some 
minds, we know, whose constitutional irritability 
renders any career save that of perpetual change 


impossible to them. We will go a step further, 
and concede that their owners may more con- 
scientiously be working out their destiny, and 
assisting their fellow creatures, in the midst of 
ceaseless ferment than they could do in the 
stagnant inactivity which might for them be 
its alternative. But the very eagerness which 
these people show to confess, to warn, to explain, 
or to defend, carries its own caveat. The cre- 
dulous folk who are beguiled to lean upon 
them, do so at the risk of being whirled into 
some new region of storm, or transported to 
some land 
where it is always afternoon— 

some unforeseen oasis of mystic quietism girdled 
with desert—ere they can protect themselves 
against such change of scene and atmosphere 
by any wholesome pater or ave. 





Let us, however, at once state, that while the 
writer before us shows herself to be Over-com. 
placent in the fullness of her confessions, she 
does not follow the example of other ever 
changeful persons, which is to speak ill of all 
vagaries except the present vagary. She’ js 
aware of the folly and inconsistency of 
among her former oracles, but still renders ius. 
tice to their sincere purposes or solid qualities, 
There is a welcome abstinence throughout this 
book from anything like a judicial or denuneia. 
tory spirit. It displays, also, a keen sense of 
humour,—which, however, was not keen en h 
to exempt its possessor from plunging into the 
perils of much absurdity. The value of the 
record, in short, must reside in the common 
sense of the reader, and not in that of the 
writer,—which, recollecting the tenor of her 
former essay, is strange. 

To specify a little: —The author of ¢ Visitj 
my Relations’ announces herself here as bein 
the authoress of ‘The Favourite of Nature,’ ang 
other novels, which some thirty years since pro- 
duced a strong effect on the sentimental world, 
The first-mentioned tale still lives in the me 
mory by the passionate pathos of some of its 
scenes. The lady resided, she tells us, in a well. 
known University town: she was easy in her cir. 
cumstances, and—though not altogether happy 
in her domestic relations—popular in society, 
because of her rather peculiar musical talents, 
That time, however, of satiety and disquiet which, 
with most persons of quick sensibilities, sadly 
and certainly succeeds to the prime of youth's 
enjoyment,—that time when pleasures begin 
to pall and changes to wear the heart, arrived 
to Miss M. A. K. She began to consult one 
spiritual counsellor after another, with an im- 
patience as restless as if the most infallible 
among them could be stronger than Time, and 
minister repose to a mind inno respect prepared 
to dispense with excitement, yet over which 
the old excitements had not power. Wild work, 
according to her own confession, was made of 
her mental health and happiness by this chase 
of one nostrum after another. For awhile she 
had hopes of meeting with the “ Eureka” 
in the company and counsels of The Rev. Mr, 
Simcon, having been edified by his preaching; 
but a home view of the oracle proved disen- 
chanting.— 

* Dissatisfied on all sides, I looked forward to the 
possibility of obtaining some settlement of miné, 
and comfort of heart, from the introduction to Mr. 
Simeon, which was likely to follow an invitation ] 
had received from his particular friend Mrs. D—; 
who, tapping me on the shoulder one Sunday es 
she was following me from church, made my at- 
quaintance in a moment, by asking me if I would 
come to her Jew meeting on the following evening. 
Much had I longed to meet Mr. Simeon, and great 
were the expectations I had formed of enjoying 
some conversation with him. I was altogether new 
to the mode of conducting these Jew meetings, ot 
I should have foreseen that then, and there, could 
be neither the time nor place to hope for his atten 
tion. On the appointed evening I accompanied 
Mrs. S—— and two of her daughters to the houseo! 
Mrs. D. ; where, on arriving, we were show 
into a room surrounded on three sides of it by 
chairs, and in the front of those that occupied the 
end of the apartment, were two or three benches, 
on which were seated in detached parties of three 
or four together, a great many ladies ; it being, ex 
clusively, a female assembly. In the middle of the 
room stood a large round table filled with toys, 
babies’ shoes, hand-screens, and such like 
ware, the contributions of different ladies towards’ 
fancy bazaar which was to be held on some futur 
day for the benefit of the Jews. As we were 
supposed to have taken tea before we came, we? 
only to seat ourselves, and wait patiently the arrival 
of Mr. Simeon and the lady of the house, who wert 
taking theirs in the parlour below. I thought of 
the different scene at the Professor's concerts, 
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qailed a little as I contrasted it with the present 
: t of affairs. Excellent, good people, beyond 
all question, and fit to be my monitors and pattern 
in every respect, were the greater part of those that 
surrounded me; but,—but,—I must confess, that I 
anguished a little for the elegance and accomplish- 
ment I had quitted; as Mrs. S sometimes 

rased it, I ‘hungered after the leeks and the 
cucumbers of Egypt.’ Things would be better, I 
thought, when Mr. Simeon appeared; at all events, 
the stifled observations given in the ghost of a 
whisper, the demure looks, the everything that was 
constrained and disagreeable, would be exchanged for 
the animated interest, which, if, in a drawing-room, 
he were like what he generally was in the pulpit, 
could not fail to follow any sort of demonstration 
he might be disposed to favour us with. At length 
the door opens, and Mrs. D , accompanied by 
Mr. Simeon, makes her appearance, and the assem- 
bled ladies, to the number of some forty or so, begin 
to look a little more cheery and life-like. They 


could not well do otherwise, when Mr. Simeon, im- 
mediately upon his entrance, perceiving the display 
of fancy articles on the table, with almost literally, 


ahop, step and jump, darted towards them, and 
gazing enraptured first on one, then another, — 
smiling, nodding,—and seeming to me more as if he 
were performing the part of Grimaldi in a panto- 
mime, than anything else—at length took up a pair 
of baby’s shoes, held them before his eyes, smiled at 
them, nodded at them, laid them down,—then sighed 
profoundly, and then sat down with his hand before 
his face. I should vainly attempt to describe the 
wonder and distaste (I might use a stronger term) 
with which I gazed at all this tom-foolery. The 
metaphorical expression of ‘ you might have knocked 
me down with a feather, was scarcely figurative 
when applied to the painful revulsion of feeling I 
experienced. * * I would not have seen him under 
such circumstances as this evening invested him with 
for any consideration that could have been offered 
me. Mrs. S who sat by my side, soon per- 
ceived the impression which this strange scene was 
producing upon my mind. I could not, indeed, long 
keep silent; but several times during its exhibition, 
gave utterance to my disapprobation. I even pro- 
posed to go home. ‘I shall never be able to bear 
i id; ‘I cannot endure to stay if we are to 
have much of this.’-She besought me to he still 
and patient. ‘It was only his way,’ she said; ‘ he 
would soon have done with it ;—an assurance 
which was fulfilled, by his speedily proceeding to 
the business of the evening. What that was I 
cannot undertake to say; for I attended to none of 
at.” 

The restless but acute lady might have divined 
beforehand that few mortals will abide elevation 
to such perilous papal honours of unhesitating 
allegiance as were for years pressed upon Mr. 
Simeon, without therein also finding unconscious 
excuse and nourishment for all possible eccen- 
tricities, and even foibles. ‘‘ False gods,” says 
the sonnet, “‘are made by fanatics;” but Miss 
M.A.K. was unable to profit by the lesson of 
“the light fantastic toe” of the popular preacher 
and really good man at the Jew meeting. The 
pain of the mind diseased was not cured by the 
exhibition—some stronger dose must be tried.— 

“The prodigious excitement that was caused rather 
more than twenty years ago, respecting the gift of 
tongues, must be well remembered by many persons. 
The particular and overwhelming sorrow under which 
[at that time laboured, and to which I have just 
alluded, had been my portion, for about a year, when 
I first heard of the revival of this miracle in the 
church, and of its appearance amongst a little knot 
of believers at Port Glasgow in Scotland. It seemed 
to me, as it did to everybody else whom I heard 
mention it, a mere dream of fanaticism, and for some 
time I paid no sort of attention to it; but the un- 
ceasing disquietude of my spirit, receiving but little 
aid from those external views of religion which I had 
imbibed, I began to inquire if anything in this direc- 
tion had a gleam of comfort in it. * * Matters were 
in this state, when I received a letter from my Scotch 


friend, informing me that Mrs. C——, in whom the 
gift first appeared, and who, at the time of receiving 
it, was confined to her bed, and had been for many 





, twenty years of age. 


| breakfast with Lady 





months in what was supposed to be hopeless con- 
sumption, having been raised up by a miracle, was 
just established with her husband at B——,, a village 
distant about eighteen miles from my residence ; that 
she knew her personally, and had written to her on 
my account; and that if I wished to make her ac- 
quaintance, I had nothing to do but to write to her, 
and say that I would come over and spend a day 
with her. As it was then the height of summer, and 
I should be able to go and return in the same day 
(having written, and received an answer from Mrs. 
Cc to say she should be happy to see me) A 
and I made out this visit. We took with us a Mr. 
, married University man who had been at 
Port Glasgow with the gifted persons; and who, 
being acquainted with Mrs. C—— before her mar- 
riage, was glad of this opportunity of meeting her 
again. The circumstances which had placed Mrs. 
Cc and her husband in their present abode, were 
the result of an application from Lady to Mr. 
Irving, to procure her a married couple to superin- 
tend her school, visit her poor, and on the part of 
the gentleman to officiate as domestic chaplain in 
her family. To this application Mr. Irving replied, 
by sending down Mr. and Mrs. C——, who had 
then been but a short time married. They resided 
in apartments in the school house, and thither we 
repaired on our arrival. One would expect to see 


| something remarkable in a prophetess; for the de- 
| monstrations of Mrs. C 
| gift, were reputed to be of a prophetic kind; and 


in the exercise of her 


assuredly, there was something singularly striking in 
this lady’s appearance. She might be about six-and- 
In person she was tall, and 
somewhat dignified, with a magnificent develope- 
ment of forehead, and remarkable elevation in the 
crown of the head. She was decidedly handsome. 
Her manners were gentle, quiet, and retiring; but 
such as, on the whole, gave me the idea of her being 
a proud, rather than a humble person. Whatever 
was the cause, I did not feel at my ease in her com- 
pany; but the strangeness of the circumstances that 
enveloped her, had probably much to do with this. 
I did not allow myse}f to suppose so at the time, 
but I have since thought, that a certain mournful 
anxiousness, which was quite visible both in her 
countenance and manner, was the result of her being 
troubled with a latent consciousness that she had 
been too hasty in announcing herself as the favoured 
subject of miraculous endowment; and that she 
began to discern that she would have been more easy 
and happy without the notice which such a condition 
necessarily attracted towards her. * * A few weeks 
after this, I received a note from her, inviting me to 


| spend a few days with them—an invitation which I 
_ accepted. 


* * The coach by which I travelled to 
B-—— went very early in the day, and on my arriving 
at the lodgings of Mr. and Mrs. C at the school 
house, I found they were not returned from the Hall, 
Lady ———’s abode, where Mr. C—— officiated 
every morning as chaplain to the household, and 
after which, he and his wife generally remained to 
, who, as a widow, living 
alone, received them frequently as her guests. More 
than two hours I think must have elapsed before 
they returned ; during which time I sat in melancholy 
companionship with my own thoughts. * * I wished 
a great many times that I had not accepted this invi- 
tation ; but as that was useless, there was nothing left 
but to make the best of it. Both Mr. and Mrs. C 

welcomed me on their return home with great cordi- 
ality ; and I was pleased to observe a cheerfulness of 
manner on the part of Mrs. C , Which was far 
more agreeable than the reserve which marked it at 
our first meeting. They gave me the idea of people 
who had just escaped from a situation of constraint; 
and, as it happened, something of the sort was ac- 
tually the case, the circumstances attending their 
breakfast at the Hall that morning having been of an 
unpleasant kind, in consequence of the presence of 
some divine from London, who took the liberty to 
question the reality of the gift of tongues, and that 
in a way so shocking to the feelings of Mrs. C——, 
that she had been compelled to rush out of the room, 
and go to prayer in an adjoining apartment. She 
was seated by me on the sofa during the narration of 
this matter; which, having been amply discussed, 
some remark of mine occasioned her to take my 
hand, as if in token of sympathy with what I said. 





==—=—&_=_&—=_—=—=—w~w~a~a————— 
She retained it so long, that I n to feel a degree 
of embarrassment, which was ee into dread, 
when I perceived her to cover her eyes with her dis- 
engaged hand, and sink into a long and profound 
silence. Mr. C_— also ceased to converse. It was 
really an awful contiguity in which I found myself; 
but being in a measure prepared for a demonstration 
at any moment, I was not so wholly taken aback, as 
I otherwise should have been, when she at length 
broke out with a loud and sudden burst of the un- 
known tongue. Wholly unknown indeed was it to 
me; but it sounded something like the Greek which 
I had occasionally heard recited in the Senate House. 
It lasted but a very little time, and was succeeded by 
short and frequently repeated sentences in good in- 
telligible English, and all of the most cheerful and 
encouraging nature.—After declaiming in this way 
some time with her eyes closed, she went off into 
singing a hymn in a voice of triumphant joy, that was 
inexpressibly delightful.” 

We shall proceed with the narrative only one 
step further, calling attention to the passages 
marked by us in the following extracts.— 


“It would not become me during, possibly, the 
lifetime of the respected lady at whose house I was 
thus made a guest, to enter into any detail of what 
passed there. I may shortly say, that a demonstra- 
tion of a very different kind from that which had 
occurred in the morning, was made by Mrs. C ” 
soon after the dessert was placed upon the table, and 
the servants had withdrawn. I was witness also to 
another, on the morning I left, and which occurred 
at the breakfast table of Lady C_—. I felt certain 
that it would not be possible for these abrupt and 
strange interruptions to domestic comfort to be long 
tolerated. Much as I believed myself to be edified 
by the particular exhibition of her gift which had 
greeted my own arrival, I confess I should have been 
sorry to have dwelt in any close and constant asso- 
ciation with a person invested with such mysterious 
attributes, and liable to make such a sudden and 
perplexing manifestation of them. I was not at all 
surprised therefore, to receive a letter from Mr.C——, 
a few weeks after I returned home, informing me 
that he had received his dismission from her lady- 
ship; that he was about to quit B~_— on such a day, 
and that he and his wife should pay me a short visit 
in their way to London, where they were going to be 
Mr. Irving's guests, till their way was opened else- 
where. The arrival of a person so every way re- 
markable as Mra. C_—,, and whom all the religious 
people I knew, were longing to get a sight of, rendered. 
it an imperative duty for me to make a tea-party on 
the occasion, and invite as many of them as my room 
would hold. Manifold were the varieties of reli- 
gious faith which my apartment that night contained; 
and of course, amongst the company assembled, Mr. 
M—— held a distinguished place. As always hap- 
pens on such occasions,.everybody’s expectations 
.were doomed to meet with disappointment. The 
prophetess was not only silent, but absolutely dull, 
and unpleasantly abstracted within herself. If she 
had been made of wood, she could not have sat in a 
more motionless and inanimate way. The whole 
thing, as fur as she was concerned, was a dead 
failure.” 

The prophetess, however, subsequently made 
amends for her ‘dead failure’’ at Miss M.A.K.’s 
“tea and prophecy” party by a burst of terrible 
denunciation, the effects of which were, so far as 
we can make out, to throw our authoress and her 
intimate friends into the wildest current of acqui- 
escent fanaticism. In what manner, and by what 
steps, this was emerged from, we are not dis- 
tinctly told:—suffice it to state, that the writer 
of this volume now asserts her own sanity, is 
satisfied that she has at last touched firm ground, 
and puts forward the history of her struggles to 
do good to others in like case. As regards our- 
selves, the only clear impression made by this 
book with respect to Miss M. A. K. is, that her 
desire to confess is unusually irritable ; and that, 
though older and calmer, she may be essentially 
little wiser now than she was when she was 
offended by the sight of Mr. Simeon simpering 
before the baby’s shoe, and when she gave her 
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music books to light fires with, at the bidding 
of Mrs, C——, the prophetess.—Though there 
is no acrimony in her ‘ Reminiscences,’ they 
seem to us to contain matter for painful specu- 
lation in no common quantity. 





African Wanderings (‘ The Traveller's Library,’ 
Nos. 19, 20). By Ferdinand Werne. Trans- 
lated by J. R. Johnston. Longman & Co. 


In 1840, Achmet Pasha, son-in-law of Moham- 
med Ali, had been for some time residing, in a 
kind of disgrace, at Khartoum on the Upper 
Nile. Between that town and the Red Sea, in 
an eastern direction across the island of Meroe, 
lies the region of Taka, beyond the Atbara 
River, extending to the frontier of Habesch; 
called in general ‘the Land of Bellad Sudan” by 
its inhabitants—Arab tribes, who pay little obe- 
dience or tribute to the Viceroy, except under 
instant force of arms. They had some years 
earlier beaten the army of Churschid Pasha, 
sent to compel their submission: and since that 
time had paid so little regard to Cairo, that a 
new expedition was thought necessary to tame 
them a little, and collect arrears ;— Achmet 
Pasha being 5 ropes to command it. The 
real intent of this commission may be ques- 
tioned, when the sinister position of Achmet, 
the disasters of a former inroad, and the vulpine 
policy of Mohammed Ali are taken into account. 

Herr Werne, a Westphalian, we believe, had 
also, for a year past, been living at Khartoum 
with his brother, a young M.D., lately arrived 
from Germany to study Egyptian diseases. 
The former had long been in the East :—was a 
Philhellene in 1822, and since then, after travels 
in the Levant, on the Nile, and elsewhere, had 
obtained some kind of place, at last, in “ the 
Prussian Consulate at Ktexandria,” which he 
abandoned in the hope of exploring adventures 
to the White Nile, for which an expedition was 
understood to be preparing. Altogether we find 
him a figure the appearance of which must be 
puzzling to those wiseacres who fancy that all 
Germans are naturally torpid and chamber- 
loving :—one of those characters in which the 
wild Gothic blood, for want of other vents, breaks 
out in a restless craving for foreign adventure, 
and sends forth the boldest partisans and the 
most enduring of travellers. 

Of the latter sort, with a certain dash of the 
former as well, is Herr Werne. The desire for 
discovery, for novelty, leads him on in spite of 
every hardship, unbroken by sickness, and fear- 
less of danger, ready with his hands when 
offence is given or wrong is done in his presence 
—so prompt to strike, indeed, that the Arabs in 
camp know him as “ Abu Nabut (the father of 
the stick) :"-—and on the whole somewhat too 
rough and choleric, both in act and in writing ; 
as we collect from his own account of his say- 
ings and doings, as well as from the general 
tone of his journal. 

The Frank in Egypt is always in request 


suffered during the few months while both were 
together in Achmet’s camp. It ends at the 
stage where, the inroad having in a great mea- 
sure failed, and the rainy season being at hand, 
Achmet prepared to return; and the jour- 
nalist set off alone to join a party ordered to 
explore the White Nile, leaving with the army 
his brother,—who soon afterwards fell a victim 
to the climate. 

The journal, says Werne, is printed just as 
it was written during the campaign, under 
various irritations, —of fever and thirst, bad 
commons and bad quarters, intolerable heat, 
the disorder of Achmet’s camp, and the hostile 
churlishness of the native tribes. All this must 
be taken into account in perusing the details of 
a picture which perhaps the coolest colouring 
could not make other than savage and repul- 
sive. Its merit consists in disclosing, in its 
abrupt dashing way, aspects of life, scenery 
and manners as strange to European eyes as if 
they belonged to another planet. The motley 
and barbarous tumult of the Pasha’s army, 
the wild appearance and ferocious manners of 
Mograbins and Schaigies, Haddenda or Schu- 
kurie Arabs, the men of Beni-Amer and Ha- 
besch,—the stern features of a land soli nimium 
propingque, yet passable only in the dry season 
—where breathless and arid wastes alternate 
with patches of deadly jungle swarming with 
poisonous reptiles,— the miseries which afflict 
the European traveller among such men and in 
such a climate, dangerous even to Oriental life, 
—these are the materials of the narrative :— 
which, as composed on the spot, at least gains 
in vividness of expression by whatever over- 
charge of effect may be due to the sting of imme- 
diate pain or vexation. 

The following is one among many passages in 
which the terrors of the Nubian sun are de- 
scribed.— 

“ At first we could not venture out here in the sun 
without having, in a few minutes, blisters and painful 
scalds on our naked hands; the skin of our faces was 
scorched, and, regularly every week, peeled off in 
great blotches; but without our gaining by it a more 
juvenile appearance, although we often jested over 
and amused ourselves with such hopes. Being burnt 
almost as brown as Arabs, we can now venture to 
expose our hands without gloves: but still we dare 
not allow any part of our body usually covered to 
be exposed naked to the sun, even for a short while, 
without we choose to pay for it by a painful redness, 
almost to be considered a kind of erysipelas. Be- 
sides, the covered parts of the body have, in spite of 
the fiery heat, preserved their original colour. What 
a fearful state it would be in this country should a 
man not perspire! The whole body is burning hot; 
one is tortured by a not-to-be-assuaged inward thirst 
and racking restlessness; the hair of the head stands 
on end ; and, although one is inside the house, and 
sheltered from the sun, it is of a burning heat; every 
separate hair seems to act as a conductor of the sun‘s 
rays to the brain; one knows not where to fly from 
such a torturing state, which, besides, is generally 
accompanied by weakness and despondency, and is 
usually, though not always, the forerunner of fever.” 





when anything new is to be done on a great 
scale. The two brothers Werne, sick of the 
deadly air of Khartoum, were about to cross the 
desert, with a view to some new El Dorado 
to be found in Baghdad, when an offer was 
made them of service in Achmet's expedition. 
The Doctor already held a medical office at 
Khartoum. Ferdinand accepted the charge of 
Engineer to the Army. His profession, indeed, 
was the law; but in Egypt a little qualification 
goes far,—and what with mother wit and what 
with soldiering experience in the Morea, he was 
ebably fitter for the place than any other 
k on the spot would have been,—certainly 
more so than any native officer. Accordingly, 
the two brothers march with the army :—and 
this journal records what was seen, done, and 


Of the tribes of Bellad-el-Sudan the following 
, rough sketch gives a detestable character. It 
| is provoked by an instance of thanklessness in a 
| Sauakim Sheik, whom the brothers had nursed 
| in their tent.— 
| For five or six days the sick man was an into- 
| lerable nuisance to us. We had to find him in bed 

and board, in short, to provide him with everything, 
| nor could we, any moment of these days, call our- 
| Selves masters of our own hut, as, from early dawn 
| to late at night, it was constantly crowded by some 
| twenty or thirty Arabs, visitors of the sick man, who 
| kept upaconstant chattering with him. The patient, 
| however, at last recovered, and one morning, during 
my brother's absence, quietly packed up his goods 
| and took himself off, without as much as wishing me 
| good bye, far less thanking us for all our trouble 


they know not; one may show them ey ; 
but never will it occur to any of then ea 
smallest return for it; thanks is a word to them yp. 
pronounceable, but they have a word, viz., katy. 
geirak, in their language, to express the senti 
though why I know not, as they never use it. nor 
does this arise from stupidity or ignorance, but tem 
design. On the other hand, they are never tired of 
most unblushingly asking and begging for ey 
thing; all they see they covet, and fancy it should be 
at once given them, even though all could be 
for little money, and they themselves have plenty of 
this or other means of procuring what they beg for 
If one does not from the very first go on the prin. 
ciple of determinedly and rudely refusing them every 
thing, one is sure to be victimised. Their plan is tp 
part with nothing save for double its value, and qjj 
who act otherwise they look on as fools. An Arb 
would see a man perish for want of a cup of water 
though plenty was at hand, ere he would reach him 
one, if he knew the dying man was without a pan 
to give in return. In one word the whole race of the 
Bellad-Sudan are the most completely devoid of 
feeling of any I ever was among.” 
Besides such native subjects there appear 
numerous specimens of foreign adventurers, 
renegade and other, from Clot Bey, the “ Mar. 
seilles quack,” to Pasquali (Soliman Effendi), 
the ‘Sicilian poisoner,”—Greek and German 
knights of industry,—cruel old corporals of the 
Grand Army,—Swiss tailors (like Baumgarten) 
commanding frigates,—a pestilent swarm; al) 
of them dissolute, treacherous, rascally, and igno- 
rant, if Herr Werne’s bilious vein may be trusted. 
Such another abominable multitude, indeed, 
as he describes the foreign adventurers in the 
Viceroy’s service to be, can never have visited 
the land since the Plagues of Moses. These 
personal descriptions, however entertaining, are 
clearly to be taken cum grano. That the rene. 
gades or fortune-hunters in such a scene are 
supplied by the scum of European society, and 
that your outcast or vagabond is not likely to 
improve when raised above his natural station, 
in a system of which vice, extortion, violence 
and deceit are the principal levers,—may well 
be conceived. But the impartial reader, bear 
ing in mind the feverish rage and impatience 
of the Diarist, will find reason to doubt 
whether all is quite so black as it is her 
pens funtion, the truth of the book must 
e sought in its general effect:—the details, 
however founded in realities, are clearly tainted 
with exaggeration. With this caution we may 
introduce a single portrait,—the original of 
which was seen in former years in our metro- 
polis. — 

“But a special mention is due to that chief 
adventurers, Monsieur Thibaut, who was selected a 
engineer to this expedition, by reason of his variow 
capabilities and genius. Whether at this momen 
many cities dispute the honour of his birth, I canna 
tell; but as far as my information goes, Paris is the 
honoured place of his nativity, and there he passed 
his younger days as one of her famed gamins, without 
acquiring further knowledge than to read and wnite, 
or troubling his head about more. When Greece 
strove to burst her bonds of slavery, his heroic hear: 
beat for her, and for two whole years Greece had 
the pleasure of admiring his deeds, but then the 
misfortune of beholding him quit her soil for Egypt, 
and join the foes of Hellas. There, however, he 
rested on his laurels, seorning fresh ones, till be 
joined his compatriot Seves (the present Soliman 
Pascha in Syria) who was then in Assuan, where, 
and in the opposite island of Elephantina, be 
organized the first two regiments on the European 
system, and, as all must allow, did so zealously and 
well. There it pleased M. Thibaut to fall into 
serious meditations over Europe’s weal and wo, 
from which not even his best friend's 
could arouse him, or prevail on him to embrace 
some more active career, as then everything ¥# 
open to Europeans, who had only to choose thei 
own degrees, as doctors or apo’ i 









with him. So it is with all this race. Gratitude 


thecaries, } 
or instructors, to have such allowed them in Egypt. 
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But the philosophic Thibaut would have held it a 
disgrace to have resigned his valuable meditations 
for the duties of instructing and drilling recruits, so 
did not in any way trouble himself about an instruc- 
tor’s office or the good pay attached to it; till at last 
Soliman Pascha lost all interest in a man’s affairs 
as he said of himself, was without mind or 
energy, but who had in the mean time been brooding 
over another, though far less honourable plan, which 
he now putin force. He became commissioner to the 
t slave dealer, Joseph Vaissére, a Frenchman of 

oc, who with the ‘Croix d’honneur’ (?) on 

his breast, parades the slaves’ bazaars, buying and 
gelling these unfortunates; with him our philosopher 
journeyed to the Bellad-Sudan, the Goldrich Land 
vic. But ere long he had bored himself enough 
with men and men’s affairs, so he now cast his eyes 
on the animal kingdom, of which, with other men’s 
money, he picked up some curious specimens, and 
so ere long we find him first in London, then at 
Paris, where he gained himself high fame as show- 
man and proprietor of some living giraffes (saraf). 
His project of conveying a living hippopotamus to 
Europe failed, but he at least bore off in triumph 
with him the brute’s skin. In London he became 
inted with his present Dulcinea, Madame Sara, 

who had arrived in that capital with an English 
family, a slave from Kordofan, a most interesting 
person, and who, in addition, is the one with whom 
the Vice-Admiral Feizulla displays his accomplish- 
mentsin English. It is said that in former years 
she had been. most pretty, as far asa black can be 
s0; of this, indeed, some remains may still be traced, 
though now good living, high indulgence in idleness 
and repose, have swollen out her once well shaped 
form to colossal dimensions, and repeated and full 
draughts of darling merissa, it is whispered, have 
aided much in this, Mrs. Sara had picked up some 
property, reason sufficient that Mons. Thibaut 
should pick up her, and with her and her money 
return to Chartum, where he again set up his staff, 
and lived comfortably enough on his wife's means, 
till the Frigate-Capitan Achmet (a Swiss named 
Baumgarten) was sent to examine closely the White 
Nile, and took our friend, then Chawagi Ibrahim, 
with him, Achmet Capitan died after fulfilling his 
task, but during his dying moments no one was near 
him save Thibaut and Dr. Soliman Effendi,—a 
singular loneliness, more remarkable as many matters 
belonging to the dead man were missing, as books, 
maps, charts, manuscripts, and some instruments; 
but it is possible these had been given away. 
Baumgarten had employed Ibrahim, at the recom- 
mendation of Achmet Pascha; and Ibrahim, by 
vhat means I know not, got himself recommended 
to Mehmet Ali, then in Bellad-Sudan. In short, all 
ofasudden, Mons. Thibaut was named engineer to 
the expedition, with 1,000 piastres a month, and 
travelled on in full security under the guidance of 
en’s notes, maps, papers, instruments, &c. 

The instruments, however, must have had an easy 
time of it with him, as our hero had not the smallest 
idea of their scientific uses, nor even of how to 
handle them, nor would he learn. So what could 
behoped for from him? Nothing but the journal, 
notes, and charts, of Achmet-Capitan, altered and 
gabled, with favourite places and races set down 


vhere faney dictated, and others that did not please 
stuck out,” 


The work gains nothing, and loses much, 
from the awkward dress which has been given 
to itin the so-called translation. It is about as 

msy as any we have seen,—and that is 
saying much. The “translator” not only re- 
peats the inverted sentences and composite 
vords as he finds them, nearly in the man- 
uet of a Hamiltonian version — “ goldrich” 
for goldrsich, in the preceding extract, is a case 
in point,—but he also often misreads the sense 

# author so palpably, that any one familiar 
erman, without referring to the original 

‘xt, can discover the mistake. There is no 
ittempt at editing, nor any kind of explanation 
or ilustration,—both needful in offering a book 
like this to English “travellers.” On the whole, 
thevolame, so far as its manipulation is con- 


rature,”—but such as may rather tend to favou 


manship are convertible terms. 


faults which may give it undue credit. 





The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon: a History 
of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
rg By Thomas Wright, Esq. A. Hall 


cannot make out why, or by what pretension 


England, Scotlan 


eriods. 
owing paragraph in his Preface.— 


jects arranged in genera and species. 


cording to the peoples to whom they belonged, and 
as they illustrate their manners and history. In fact, 
the divisions alluded to are in themselves incorrect, 
and so far is the discovery of implements of stone, or 
of bronze, or of iron, in themselves proofs of any par- 
ticular age, that we often find them together. It is 
true that there may have been a period when society 
was in so barbarous a state that sticks or stones were 
the only implements with which men knew how to 
furnish themselves ; but I doubt if the antiquary has 
yet found any evidence of such a period. Stone im- 
plements are certainly found with articles of metal ; 
and it may fairly be doubted if the stone implements 
in general, found either in these islands or in the 
north, belong to a period antecedent to that in which 
metals were in common use. In the early period to 
which the present volume refers, intercommunication 
was slow and difficult, and an individual in any ob- 
scure village could not, as at present, send off by post 
to any distant town and get immediately the mate- 
rial he wanted in any given quantity. It was thus 
necessary to use such materials as came to hand; 
and there is no possible reason why one man should 
not possess a weapon or a tool formed of stone, while 
his richer or more fortunate contemporary had one 
of iron or of bronze. This latter is the metal found 
almost exclusively in what seem to be the earliest 
sepulchral interments ; but we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the manners and sentiments of the 
people to whom they belonged to say that there was 
not some particular reasons why the deceased pre- 
ferred articles of bronze rather than other metals. 
Perhaps it was looked upon as more precious. What 
was the origin of bronze but the attempt to harden 

copper in countries where iron was not known, or 
could not be procured? It isa mixed metal; and it 

is absurd to suppose that its use could have preceded 

that of iron in countries where the latter metal was 
abundant. We must also bear in mind that iron 

undergoes much more rapid decomposition ; and if 
even in interments of the Anglo-Saxon period we 

very often find scarcely a trace remaining of what 

we know were articles composed of that metal, what 

must be the case with regard to similar interments 

made six or seven hundred years earlier, or possibly 

at a still more remote period ?”’ 

All this, we must say, proves nothing so much 

as that the writer, wishing to compose a new 

elementary work on archeology, wished also to 

give to his subject as much of the appear- 

ance of novelty as he could. To contend that, 

because stone and bronze implements have been 





‘med; is mot s good specimen of “ cheap lite- 


found in the same places of interment, they 


the notion that moderate prices and bad work- 
This being a 
prejudice which it is for the interest of letters to 
remove, it is our duty to speak plainly of the 


WE have much respect for the talents and at- 
tainments of this industrious author,—-but we 


he takes upon himself to assert that the most 
celebrated antiquaries of the day, English or 
forei in th d that he only i 
i. te "right. We ‘ilude. particularly to. te were made of stone, of bronze, or of iron affords 
division of pre-historic remains into what nearly 
all the archzologists of the north of Europe, 

a and Ireland have concurred 
in calling the stone, the bronze, and the iron 
On this point Mr. Wright has the fol- 


“ There is something we may perhaps say poe- 
tical, certainly imaginative, in talking of an age of 
stone, or an age of bronze, or an age of iron ; but 
such divisions have no meaning in history, which 
cannot be treated as a physical science, and its ob- 
We have to 
do with races of mankind ; and we can only arrange 
the objects which come under our examination ac- 


r | must have had their origin at the same time, is 
clearly illogical,—and Mr. Wright will hardly 
be able by this sort of reasoning to convert any 
one of his many brethren who have taken a 
different view of the question. Then, it is some- 
whatidle at this time of day to put such truisms 
into print as that, in early ages “‘ intercommuni- 
cation was slow and difficult,”’ and people could 
not ‘send off by post to any distant town,” and 
obtain what they wanted. It would be just as 
pertinent to tell us, that Sheffield cutlery or 
Hobbs's locks were not employed by our Saxon 
forefathers. 

Let us see, for a moment, how Mr. Wright 
supports the theory which he has advanced,— 
and which appears to be one main reason for 
his publishing this new work. His position is, 
that to ascertain that weapons or implements 


no proof—and no presumption—that they belong 
severally to different ages. How does he recon- 
cile that notion with what he advances as follows 
in the body of his work ?— 

“It is well known that the use of copper and 
bronze for weapons and other instruments preceded 
that of iron. Copper weapons are supposed to have 
preceded those of bronze. The alloy of tin in the 
latter metal gave it a hardness and brittleness not 
possessed by the pure copper; and the ancients are 
said, though on late and doubtful authority, to have 
employed a method of tempering it as w@ do steel. 
The weapons of the Homeric age were of these mate- 
rials, which appear to have been regarded almost with 
a superstitious veneration by the Romans. In the 
treaty between Porsena and the Roman people, 
about four hundred years before the Christian era, it 
was expressly stipulated that the Romans should not 
use iron except for implements of agriculture. It 
was not till three hundred years later—that is, after 
the second Punic war—that the Romans began to 
use iron in the fabrication of arms; and it is a ve 
remarkable circumstance, that in the battle in whic 
the Gauls were defeated by the consul A€milius, 
when the Romans used swords of bronze, those of 
the Gauls, as we are told by Polybius, were long and 
so badly tempered that they bent when the Gallic 
warriors struck a hard blow against the Roman 
armour. It would appear from their being tempered 
that they were made of iron.” 

Surely Mr. Wright’s logic seems here again 
at fault. His knowledge we do not pretend to 
doubt ; but does he not see that if it be, as he 
truly states, ‘ well known that the use of copper 
and bronze for weapons and other instruments 
preceded that of iron,” it necessarily follows 
that bronze weapons are older than those of 
iron? Again, as to tempering :—How does the 
fact of their being tempered show that the 
weapons of the Gauls were of iron, when Mr. 
Wright, just before, has told us that the ancients 
are said to have employed a method of tempering 
copper as we do steel? In truth, it must be 
considered, in our present state of information, 
that stone secanbel toot, and bronze iron :— 
and it is in labouring to overleap this prelimi- 
nary obstruction that Mr. Wright falls into such 
a mess of illogical reasoning. If, instead of 
endeavouring to set up a scheme of his own, he 
had been content to follow his leaders, and had 
treated his subject according to known and 
established rules, he need not have wandered so 
much about different parts of his undertaking 
without due method or arrangement. 

There is, however, a vast deal of valuable 
information, accumulated in a comparatively 

small compass, in the volume in our hands; 

and although it is more scattered than we could 

wish, the addition of an Index removes part of 
this objection. Had that index been fuller, we 

should have liked it still better. In proof of its 

deficiency, we may mention, that although 

Kits-Cotty House and Weland the smith are 

several times mentioned —as they necessarily 

must be on account of their importance,—we 
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have failed to find any trace of either at the end 
of the work. Nevertheless, it is something to 
have obtained an index at all; for when the 
body of a book is once finished, publishers are 
seldom willing to incur an additional expense 
for the mere purpose of easy reference. The 
author’s reading in general antiquities must 
have been extensive. He shows that he hasre- 
sorted to most of the best sources; but we are 
not quite sure that he quotes, or refers to, his 
authorities as often as could be desired, —which, 
as he relates little on his own personal expe- 
rience, might have been expected. Here and 


there Mr. Wright appears to presume that his 
readers know more than they really do; and 
in not a few places he cites authors regarding 
whom many would like to be better informed. 
The following quotation will partially illustrate 
our remark.— 


“ The walls of the Roman towns in Britain varied | books extant on the ubject, are sufficient to indi- 


much in extent. Those of Silchester, which are 
three miles in circuit, inclose an area of about a 
hundred and twenty acres; those of Kenchester in- 
closed about twenty-one acres; the walls at Colches- 
ter included a hundred and eight acres; while the 
walls of Lymne inclose only twelve acres, and those 
of Richborough not more than four. It is evident 
that in cases like the latter we must consider the 
fortress as a mere citadel, and suppose that the town 
stood around. In the other instances, the wall! sur- 
rounded the town. In many cases, however, the 
populatiow became gradually too large to be con- 
tained within the inclosure, and then suburbs were 
built outside. Most of the stations along Hadrian's 
wall appear to have consisted of an inner town and 
an outer town. There are reasons for believing that 
the walls of Roman London were erected at a later 
date, when that city had reached its full extent; and 
hence we cannot trace that it had any suburbs on the 
northern side of the Thames, but it had apparently 
a large one on the southern bank. Eburacum had 
been probably fortified earlicr, and it had increased 
more rapidly; and accordingly we find that it had 
extensive suburbs at each of its gates. That on the 
side towards Calearia (Tadcaster) extended, as we 
are informed by Mr. Wellbeloved, as much asa mile 
along the road, and the one on the road to Isurium 
(Aldborough) was nearly as long. Extensive suburbs 
have also been traced around Caerleon; and it is the 
tradition of the place that the ancient city filled a 
circuit of nine miles. Considerable suburban build- 
ings have, in like manner, been discovered at 
Leicester.” 
—Few of Mr. Wright’s readers may be aware 
that Mr. Wellbeloved has printed (privately, we 
believe) a work called ‘ Eboracon,’ (which Mr. 
Wright calls Eburacum,) containing all that is 
known respecting the ancient and renowned city 
of York,—and it is to that work, we suppose, 
that our author alludes. From whom he ob- 
tained his information that the three miles of 
wall at Silchester included an area of only about 
a hundred and twenty acres, we are not told,— 
and it seems extraordinary that any amount of 
indentation should account for the difference. 
The illustrations upon wood are numerous, 
and in various degrees of excellence; but many 
of them we remember to have seen in other 
works of the kind,—and Mr. Wright fairly 
admits his obligations to several parties who 
have assisted him by loans in this respect. The 
map of Roman Britain will be useful :—but per- 
haps some of the well-known details into which 
Mr. Wright enters regarding the early conquest 
and occupation of our island might have been 
spared. The Appendix of itineraries, potters’ 
marks, &c. will be more useful to advanced, 
than to incipient archzeologists. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Glen Inna. By Amy Lothrop.—This rather 


lengthy, but well-meant and well-executed Ame- 
rican story may pair off with Mr. Wetherell’s 


‘ Queechy,’ noticed by us some weeks since. Like 
that novel, it is devoted to the downward progress 


| of adventure. 
| Glenfawn’ is not a Scott,—not even a James,— 





of gentility towards poverty:—an argument, by 
the way, of strange frequency in the domestic fic- 
tion of America. In ‘Glen Luna,’ too, as in 
‘Queechy,’ poverty is almost deprived of its sting, 
and sacrifice of its difficulty, by the angelic nature 
of some among the suffering and struggling parties. 
If there be not more of Arcady than of America 
in the sweet-tempered, cheerful and graceful 
heroines pourtrayed in these tales, the New World 
has great occasion to be proud of its daughters. 
If their ‘‘ favour and prettiness” be somewhat flat- 
tered, the moral of books like ‘Glen Luna’ is not 
much the worse for the flattery. Meanwhile, they 
are agreeable to read ;—and this last of the flock 
not the least agreeable. 

The Rebels of Glenfawn: a Romance of the Last 
Century. 3 vols.—Supposing the Irish Rebellion 
to be historically treated, as a subject for romance 
it offers materials of no common value to the com- 
petent. The Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and the Diary of Wolfe Tone, were there no other 


cate how rich were both period and people in cha- 
racter and romance—in all that gives colour to 
the play of passions and costume to the narrative 
But the author of ‘The Rebels of 


actually not up to the old Leadenhall Street level 
of romance. He tells his story ill, and his farce is 
drearier than his pathos. In fact, this novel is one 
of the poorest novels of 1852,—a year to be noted 
for the amount of trashy fiction which has been 
published. 

Eireeneespaid'agathoontegigantaiosphilos — The 
Good-natured Giant: a Story adapted to the Capa- 
cities of Children and Old People, by One of the 
Number. With Illustrations, by C. W. Sheeres. 
—Whether “one of the number” means a good- 
natured giant, a child, or an old person, we cannot 
form an idea; but the absurdity of the story is such 
as to distance small readers, while its inner mean- 
ing is too far within to be penetrated by the majo- 
rity of adults. The principal impression to be de- 
rived from this gay blue book, with its gilt Brob- 
dignag on the cover and its composite Greek title, 
is, that of ingenuity wasted on the part of the 
writer and patience cruelly strained on the part of 
those who must read. Those who will, can by no 
possibility be a numerous body. 

The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs, from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century.—A pleasant 
volume of ‘The Illustrated Library,’—being one 
of the last and most complete among the evidences 
proving that no body of minstrels has so fairly and 
so frequently come to the ear of the public as the 
songsters of Scotland. 

Commercial Law, its Principles and Administra- 
tion. By Leoni Levi. Vol. II., Part Second.— 
In this final part of his second volume Mr. Levi 
treats of the laws relating to Shipping, Bankruptcy, 
and Mercantile Jurisdiction; and we are glad to be 
able to say, that there is no abatement in those 
merits of care, judgment and learning which have 
so honourably distinguished the preceding portions 
of this great and formidable undertaking. Mr. 
Levi appears to have made considerable progress 
in drawing the attention of the mercantile classes, 
particularly in some of the larger towns, to the 
importance of paying more attention to questions 
of international law ; and in this way it is possible 
that he has laid the foundation of a great reform. 
On the present occasion, however, as on former 
ones, we would venture to suggest the danger 
which may arise to the whole enterprise if an 
attempt be made to carry out too rapidly the idea 
of a general code of commercial law, to be adopted 
by most or all civilized states. As far as the prin- 
ciples of such a code are concerned there may 
perhaps be a high degree of uniformity; but the 
experience of the world to the present time jus- 
tifies us in believing that the peculiar complexion 
of the law of a country is as much the creature of 
local infi as temperature, productions, and 
the physical appearance of the inhabitants. But 
whatever may be the results of Mr. Levi’s 
exertions among the merchants, it is certain that 
by the publication of the book before us he has to 
a great extent accomplished the next best thing 
to establishing an uniform code, by setting clearly 








eet 
forth the points of agreement and of differ, 
between the codes stall in use. difference 

The Gold Digger ; or, a Visit to the Gold Regions 
of Australia. By the Rev. D. Mackenzie.— fn; 
gration— Where to go, and who should go By 
Charles Hursthouse, jun.—These are two pa.) 
phlets called forth by the exciting topic of the day 
Both the writers have been in Australia, and have 
seen what they describe.—Mr. Mackenzie Writes 
with intelligence, and in a tone of earnestness and 
simplicity which can hardly fail to benefit those of 
the working classes who read his book. The advice 
that he gives is entitled to great attention, Hi, 
book is an honest one, and does him credit, and wil} 
be useful to others.—Mr. Hursthouse, jun. is also 
a sensible and competent instructor on questions of 
emigration. He goes more into detail than Mr 
Mackenzie, and his object from first to last is 
entirely of a business character. He appears to be 
engaged professionally in promoting emigration,— 
It may be proper to add, that the price of the two 
pamphlets is very small, and not at all out of pro. 
portion to the solid nature of their contents. 

The Appellate Jurisdiction: Scotch Appeals, 
Scotch law is a subject of little interest on this 
side of the Tweed. In some parts it has its attrac. 
tions for the legal historian—still more for the 
philosophical expounder of law as one of the 
sciences of human nature; for it is remarkably free 
from unnecessary fictions, technicalities and sub. 
tleties. But whether it is desirable to retain the 
old system—allowing its inherent and incontest. 
able merits to weigh against the seeming disadvan. 
tages of having a different system for the two 
countries—is a point in dispute. The writer of 
the ‘Appellate Jurisdiction,’ himself a Scot, 
thinks it is,—and he writes his book to prove this 
position. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, to the Holy 
Bible. Prepared and arranged by the Rev. 6. 
D'Oyley, BD. and the Rev. R. Mant, D.D. Part], 
—D'Oyley and Mant’s Bible iswell known. Thongh 
its price has been much reduced since it was first 
a yet the cheapest form in which it might 

itherto be had was beyond the means of many 
purchasers. To render it accessible to all, Mr. 
Strange has commenced issuing the Notes in penny 
Numbers and sixpenny Parts,—the whole to bk 
comprised in sixty Numbers. The first Part, now 
before us, contains a general introduction to the 
Bible,—giving, among other things, an account of 
the various editions of the Bible which have ap. 
peared in this country, an introduction to the Old 
Testament, and notes upon about half the Book of 
Genesis. When complete, the whole will forma 
very cheap commentary on the Scriptures. 

Historical Sketches ; illustrating some Important 
Events in the Epoch from a.p. 1400 to a.v. 1546. 
By John Hampden Gurney. — These historical 
sketches are a revised reprint of certain populer 
lectures delivered before the members of a mecha- 
nics’ institute in an obscure country town, where 
Mr. Gurney ‘‘was labouring asa curate, in the 
hope of providing healthful instruction and rational 
entertainment for some of those who lived neat 
him.” This announcement will notraisethe reader's 
expectations very high; and in fact, Mr. Gurney 
has neither added to existing information nor 
critically dealt with his materials. But he hs 
written a number of essays with spirit,—and pro- 
vided a book adapted for the libraries of Mechanic’ 
Institutes. 

The Principles of Articulation and Orthoepy; 
the Art of Reading and Gesture: illustrated by 
Tables, Notations and Diagrams, with Exercises 
in Expressive Delivery, and a copious Selection of 
Extracts emphasized and rhetorically punctuated, 
embodying the Language of the Passions. By A. 
M. Bell.—Having allowed Mr. Bell to describe 
the nature of his book by this long title, we may 
content ourselves with saying that his illustrative 
extracts are pretty well chosen,—and some of 
not from the ordinary books of elegant extracts. 

A Manual of Universal History, on the Basis of 
Ethnography. The Primeval Period. By J. B. 
Wright.—Mr. Wright defines Ethnography to be, 
“a description of nations,” or an account of “ theit 
personal appearance, costume, habits, arts, science 
religion, mythology, &c.” That this is the etya> 
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= al meaning of the word, is obvious enough ; 


—which, according to Horace, is the 

- vF ianguage—generally gives it a wider and 
Seber sense, making it denote a science. Ethno- 
y in this sense has no place in the present 
jitle volume. We cannot concede to Mr. Wright 
Mponour which he claims of being the first to 
combine such ethnography as he has given with 
F For, where, we should like to know, did 
he get his descriptive information if not from his- 
torical works, directly or indirectly? It is a pity 
he has chosen a title for his work which leads the 
to expect more than he finds in it. Who 
gould be prepared by such a designation for a 
superficial summary of events familiar to school- 
boys, accompanied by popular descriptions of 
national peculiarities ? The anecdotes and other 
illustrative particulars taken from Herodotus are 
gel] chosen and well told ; but a mere collection of 
fects from this historian and from Scripture did not 
deserve quite so imposing a title. We have re- 
marked a few errors in the spelling of authors’ 
names. Thus, Dr. Lepsius, the celebrated Egypto- 
lover is misnamed Lipsius ; and in connexion with 
the American Indians, we find the name of Mr. 
Cathlin mentioned. Dr. Prichard’s name is also 


isspelt. 
ew ; or, the New Ptolemy.—When we read 
the first few pages of this work, we fancied we saw 
in it much smartness and some ability. The au- 
thor seemed to have started some fair objections 
to existing theories, and shown that the ‘‘ exact 
sciences” failed to sustain a rigid examination.— 
When we read further, we fcund we had been de- 
eived. A man with some University learning 
has laid hold of Herschel and Humboldt,—and 
while he pretends to do all honour to those philo- 
wphers, he is endeavouring to show that their 
philosophies are unsound. In doing this, he has 
proved beyond all doubt his own absolute igno- 
rance of the subjects upon which he writes. When 
an author tells us that the Atlantic tide wave is 
occasioned by the magnetic attraction of the Ame- 
tiean Continent, we smile at the absurdity. But 
when we read that “‘ the rise and fall of the baro- 
meter are caused by augmented magnetism of the 
earth’satmosphere, which, inducing the descent of 
this atmosphere in its attraction towards the mag- 
netic mass of the earth, this descending atmosphere 
draws down with it the mercury in the bavometer-— 
as does the magnetic mass of a mountain when a 
barometer is carried to the top and its height 
there compared to what it was at the bottom,—it 
shows not the decreased pressure of the atmosphere, 
but the increased magnetism of the mountain,”—we 
threw the book aside in anger at having allowed 
such a writer for a moment to deceive us. This 
“New Ptolemy” is seemingly one who never tried 
asientific experiment or made an inductive ob- 
servation ; and in the depth of his own blindness 
he wishes to persuade others that a foree—Mag- 
aetism—the laws regulating which he cannot pos- 
sibly apprehend, is the prime mover of the uni- 
verse, and that ‘‘ gravity, supporting and confusing, 
and centrifugal force ‘ somehow’ keeping up the 
revolution of the planets, and the comets let loose 
among them,” is alla mistake. We trust the cul- 
tivators of the physical sciences at Oxford will 
tanish from ‘‘ All Souls’ Garden”—in which Alas- 
terand Dion are supposed to hold their conversa- 
tions—every such ‘‘ New Ptolemy” as the writer 
of this egotistical absurdity. 

The Penny: a Blessing or a Curse; an Essay 
treated Proverbially.— If you would know what 
money is,” said wise old Herbert, “go and 
borrow some.” This saying, though the most 
enduring and perhaps the best of all the penny- 
Wise saws, is but one of a large family to be found 
—as this compiler shows—in our early writers. 
In the British Museum there is a curious tract 
called ‘The Worth of a Penny,’ written by Henry 
Peacham in the period of the Civil Wars, and as 
great a favourite at that time as ‘ Poor Richard’ 
Snow. ‘* Asa frugal tradesman can quote that 
noble treatise, “The Worth of a Penny,’” says 

mas Brown, ‘‘to his extravagant ’prentice 
that revels in stewed apples and penny custards.” 
ce Master Peacham’s worshipful little treatise 
oa the “‘ Penny” there has probably been no book 











on the subject so quaint, wise and suggestive as 
the one now before us. It is dated from Howard 
House, at Stoke Newington,—and it breathes 
throughout something of the kindly and inspiring 
wisdom which distinguished the great philanthro- 
pist. Like ‘Poor Richard,’ the ‘ Essay treated 
Proverbially’ ought to find a place in every cottage. 
It is essentially a poor man’s book,—but it may 
amuse and interest men of the best reading. 

The Cause, Cure, and Prevention of Smoky 
Chimnics. By C. W. Harnett.—The principle of 
‘nothing like leather” has often done good service 
to the cause of domestic progress,—but had it not 
previous triumphs to boast, it would be something 
to have spurred on Mr. Harnett to the investigation 
which has resulted in the work under notice. 
«There has never been any greater evil in civilized 
society than smoky chimnies,” says the introduction; 
and we are then treated in various chapters with 
discourse on the many causes which may create the 
nuisance, interspersed with anecdote and _ illus- 
tration. The book amuses by its solid gravity and 
informs by its practical suggestions. 


LIST OF KEW BOOKS. 
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(Apventisement.J—THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EX: | 
HiBiITION OF 1853.—Wm. Dargan, Esq. has placed in the 
Lands of a Committee of twenty-five gentlemen the sum of | 
20,000?., for an Industrial Exhibition, to be held on the 


premises of the Royal Dublin Society in 1853, and has 
nominated George Roe, Esq. to be Chairman, Major Fair- 
field to be Deputy-Chairman, and Mr. C. P. Roney to be | 
Secretary of the said Committee. At a Mceting of the Com- 
mittee, held on Monday, the 5ih of July, 1252, it was re- 
solved, ** That the opening of the Exhibition shall take 
place in the first week of May, 1853.” The Committee invite 
communications from Manufacturers, Exhibitors, and others. 
By order, Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Offices, 3, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
July 6, 1852. 





THE LEARNED SOCIETIES OF LONDON, 

By a breach of duty or of confidence in some 
quarter—which we were very careful should not 
be committed through our columns—an important 
though tardy movement now making within the 
Royal Society has been dragged by a contemporary 
before the public while yet it had no more sub- 
stantial or authentic form than that of ‘Uncon- 
firmed Minutes.’ The very printed papers which 
circulate the announcement of business like this 
among those who are the proper parties to its 
transaction are headed with the warning, that 
they are ‘“‘for the use of the members of the 
Council only:’—and when accident brings one 
of these under our notice—as in the nature and 
extent of our relations and avocations it is inevit- 
able that it should,—we think ourselves—and are 
thought by others—bound to consider it as strictly 
‘private and confidential.”—Now, however, that 
our contemporary has thought himself at liberty 
to deal publicly with private minutes, it would be 
simply affectation in ourselves to ignore what is 
going on; and we need not look behind his columns 
for our text,—though much more is known to us 
than they disclose, and shall be laid before our 
readers when it is ripe for communication. 





In the case now in question no one hiad so much 
interest as ourselves in bringing the subject-matter 
before the public ; since it indicates the trtumph 
of an argument which has had long and earnest 
statement in these columns,—and in the enforce- 
ment of which, when we made it an especial object, 
we had—and have—to complain, that we did not 
receive the assistance of any of our contemporaries, 
or it might probably have been made to triumph 
longago. The gathering of the many learned and 
scientific Societies to a common centre—the union 
of their various means and machinery so as to work 
independently for each but contriLute their several 
strength to all—the consequent saving of that waste- 
ful expenditure on mere repetitions which might 
have purchased useful works, the only legitimate end 
of such institutions, —these are topics with whichthe 
readers of the Athenwum have long been familiar; 
—and which it is one of our charges against’the 
earnestness of the age that we have not seen urged 
elsewhere. The subject has at last, however; we 
have reason to know, been taken up by the Society 
of Arts :—a body which is doing good work of all 
kinds, and showing its fellow Societies how these 
long inert institutions may be made living agencies 
to mould and instruct the populations in the midst 
of which they spring. That the example of action 
is contagious—that the life of the one communi- 
cates life to them all—is exemplified by this very 
movement which has now arisen within the Royat 
Society. Itis, we presume, not unreasonable to 
suppose that the attitude taken by the Society of 
Arts in this matter—a little jealousy of the forward 
step of a rival institution, as well as doubtless a 
really honourable emulation in a good cause—has 
stirred up the Royal Society to take the initiative 
of a measure which another influence than its own 
was likely to carry in its default. Be this as it 
may, a Resolution of the Council of that body 
recently summoned to a conference the Presi- 
dents of the Linnean, Geological, Astronomical, 
and Chemical Societies, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety and advantages of assembling 
themselves under a common roof and uniting their 
resources for certain purposes :—and in the Memo- 
randum submitted by the Earl of Rosse for discus- 
sion—and the spirit of which was subsequently 


| embodied in Resolutions to be laid before the four 


Societies above named——our readers will recognize 
the adoption—with a limitation to which we shall 
have to refer—-not only of the scheme formally 
propounded by us in the year 1846 [see Athen. 
Nos. 963, 964, 965, &c.], but of the argument 
upon which that scheme was based, and almost of 


| its very words.— 


“ 1. It is believed Ly many Fellows of the Royal Society, 
that the general interests of Science would be materially 
benefited by bringing together the Societies cultivating the 
different branches of Natural Knowledge, and their re- 
spective Libraries, under one roof, leaving to each Society, 
as at present, its independent action, and the independent 
conduct of its own affairs, but simply placing them in juxta- 
position. 

“* 2. The accommodation required for this purpose would 
be a suite of apartments to contain the different Libraries ; 
three or four meeting-rooms of different sizes, in which the 
Societies might hold their Meetings on different days, and 
apartments for the housekeeper and such other persons as 
would be required for the care of the house. 

**3. The advantages which have followed from the esta- 
Llishment of special Societies for the cultivation of particu- 
ar branches of Science are now universally admitted, By 
the proposed juxtaposition, the advantages derivable from 
concentration would be combined with those derived from 
separate and independent action, The intercommunication 
of the cultivators of allied branches would be facilitated 
and promoted. The Libraries of the different Societies, 
whilst maintained, as now, distinct, would become, ¥/ being 
brought under one roof, virtually part of a general Library 
of Science, and would be available for reference in a far 
greater degree than in their present dispersed state. The 
expenses of separate establishments, now borne by the 
different Societies, might also be very considerably dimi- 
nished. 

“4, The object of this Memorandum is to submit to his 
Loréship’s consideration the propriety of taking such steps, 
in conjunction with the Council of the Royal Society, and 
with the Presidents and Councils of the Societies which may 
concur in this view, as may appear to him and to them most 
desirable for the purpose of bringing under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government the expediency of éx- 
changing the accommodation now afforded to the several 
Scientific Societies, for one which, whilst generally equiva- 
lent in magnitude, would admit of their juxtapo-ition, and 
would thus be much more conducive to the advancement of 
Science, and more suitab!e to the position which Science 
should occupy in the metropolis.” 


For ourselves, as we have said, if we bad any 
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intereat in the matter from the soundness 
of the argument on which it is founded, this might 
well be considered a triumph :—and we care not 
by whom the good work is done—whether by the 
Royal Society or by the Society of Arts—so it be 
done well. e will even say, that the position of 
the Royal Society at the head of the chartered 
bodies of the kind in question gives it a right to 
the initiative, if it choose to take it, in a measure 
for their common reform and advantage. But if 
the entire breadth of the scheme of the Council be 
represented by the letter of these Resolutions, we 
hope the Society of Arts and its illustrious Presi- 
dent will take the matter into their own hands. 
No plan will be satisfactory—and none should be 
listened to by Government — which does not let 
in all the metropolitan Societies that choose to 
embrace it, on equitable terms :—and it is difficult 
to understand how the Council of the Royal 
Society having at length got sight of the principle, 
ean see a limitation to it at a radius so short. To 
propose a union of interests which should be con- 
fined to the five bodies already named would be, 
to assert and deny the principle with the same 
breath. It is fair, however, to say, that there is 
nothing in the proceedings, beyond the present 
limitation of the call, to indicate that the Council 
of the Royal Society has any intention of so con- 
fining the benefits of this very valuable measure ; 
—and we hope to see that body in its right place 
at the head of an economical movement which will 
strengthen and multiply the sinews of scientific 
action, and to which, fortified by the combined 
advocacy of all the Societies instituted in London 
for the promotion of science and learning, Govern- 
ment must lend a favourable ear. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

In our remarks on the British Museum [ante, 
p- 542], we alluded to the indications which are 
abroad relative to a new National Gallery,—and 
to what had fallen from the Earl of Derby and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject at the 
Royal Academy dinner. Since then, the matter 
has been twice mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons,—and in a rather significant manner. On 
one occasion, as we noticed last week, Lord Mahon 
suggested the gradual formation of a gallery of his- 
torical portraits ; which be said—and truly—might 
be collected at a very moderate expense, and prove 
highly instructive as well as interesting. On an- 
an occasion, Mr. Hume drew the attention of 
the House to the pressing importance of creating 
a National Gallery worthy of the nation.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met both propositions 
with great cordiality,—although he was not pre- 
pared with any plan, or with a grant of money for 
the purpose. He said, in answer to Lord Mahon, 
—‘‘that the suggestion of the noble Lord was a 
very valuable one. He thought, however, that the 
whole question of the establishment of public gal- 
leries of Art in this country was one which must 
come, without much delay, under the consideration 
of Parliament. Fortunately, the subject has en- 

the attention of that illustrious Prince who 
done so much towards elevating public taste 
for Art in this country, and he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) entertained the hope that, with 
the sympathy and assistance of the House of Com- 
mons, and with the sympathy of the country gene- 
rally, they might ultimately be able to erect a 
building for the reception of works of Art which 
would remove what he might almost call a stain 
upon the national credit. He hoped that at no 
stant period the suggestion of the noble Lord 
would receive that consideration to which it was 
entitled.”—In answer to Mr. Hume, he expressed 
his conviction that something really good would 
be done,—and said, that the matter was of the 
utmost importance, and it behoved the Govern- 
ment and the House to take care that this time 
there should be no mistake in the matter. 

From all this, we are led to infer that something 
fitting will really be done when time and circum- 
stances shall permit,—but the vis inertie of govern- 
ments requires something more than even the 
concurrent opinion and good intentions of all par- 
ties-in the State to overcome it. In a case like the 





present there is not the stimulus of party feeli 
to produce action,—and the impetus must there- 
fore be looked for from without. The public, if it 
really think a grand National Gallery to be an 
important expression of its civilization, must make 
itself heard,— ing out in such a distinct man- 
ner as to show beyond doubt not only that it feels 
a want, but that it has something like a clear and 
definite idea of what it wants. We are not quite 
satisfied that the public is at present in a condition 
to do this ; and we think it well to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the subject before anything is 
done,—on the chance that by the time the new 
Parliament is opened Ministers may obtain from 
without that intelligent support and steady pres- 
sure which are needful to overcome the friction of 
the great State machine. 

It has struck us, that the question of site has 
generally acted the part of béte noir in the discus- 
sions on this subject,—and we have felt that it 
would have been a more rational course to have 
considered in the first instance what was the 
thing wanted. Besides, the subject of the where- 
abouts of the proposed new building has been much 
narrowed by the Report of the Commissioners of 
1850 and that of the Committee of 1851,—and is 
dependent in a great measure on the other division 
of the question. For these and other reasons, we 
shall inquire what sort of institution is wanted, 
previously to considering where it should be 
located. 

First, then,—we want a building in which all the 
pictures that we now possess can be exhibited to 
large numbers of people without crowding, and 
without injury to the pictures themselves,—with 
additional present space for such accessions as 
may be fairly calculated on—and with such ready 
means of further extension as will be at all times 
an advertisement to men of taste and generosity 
that Government has the means of making good 
use of any accessions that may be presented to 
them, and that without vexatious delay. With 
such means at hand, and such expression of feel- 
ing for the arts on the part of Government, there 
are, as we have before fad occasion to show, good 
reasons for believing that ere many years be past 
we should possess one of the finest collections in 
the world. This is a safe prediction, based, as re- 
peated Committees of the House of Commons have 
amply shown, on the secure grounds of past expe- 
rience,—which grounds we need not here re-state. 
We refer to the subject for the purpose of observ- 
ing, that a picture gallery is only a small part of 
that which we include in the idea of a National 
Gallery.—Intimately connected with Paintings, 
for instance, are Engravings :—of which we pos- 
sess a fine, and in some respects a splendid, col- 
lection,—but which as regards the public gene- 
rally, might almost as well be in Egypt as in the 
British Museum. In saying this we intend no 
censure on the keepers of that department. The 
Museum does not supply the necessary space for 
the exhibition of its treasures ; and so long as the 
Engravings remain locked up amidst the Anti- 
quities in Great Russell Street they must be use- 
less to the public generally, let the keepers be as 
active and as zealous as they will. The cheapness of 
engravings as compared with original paintings, 
and the much greater facilities which they offer 
for the illustration of a school or an era, makes 
them peculiarly valuable for the education of the 
public in two of the principal points of Art— 
namely, form and composition. For colour we 
must have recourse to the original canvas ; but as 
we can never expect to possess a fiftieth part of 
the master-pieces of the great painters, we must 
needs study by far the greater number of them 
through the partial reproductions of the engraver 
—or not at all. Hence the necessity for pro- 
viding space in any national collection for the 
public exhibition of the finest engravings which 
we possess, or can obtain. 

In our article on the British Museum above 
alluded to, we advocated the removal of all the 
Sculpture from the British Museum to the new 
National Gallery; so as to leave space for the 
rapid increase of other departments of the former 
establishment, while completing the latter as at 
once a school and a history of Art. The import- 
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ng | ance. of bringing together in one i 


the selected productions of the painter sepint 
pn 0 is so self-evident that we need — 
our reference to it 
subject. here ss part of the genenj 
ere remains another of the Arts to be 
vided for in a national collection, —namely Archi. 
tecture :—and in this department our poverty is not 
relative, but absolute and disgraceful. We may well 
refer with pride to the noble remains existing in Eng 
land to bear testimony to the skill and perseverang, 
of our Saxon and Norman ancestors. The Gothic 
Architecture of England stands pre-eminent in its 
generation ;—and if the Tudor and the Eli 
are more remarkable for elaboration and quaint. 
ness than for simple elegance, they deserve to hy 
studied with great interest in a national point o 
view. Yet, with such materials at hand, 
possesses no gallery or museum wherein models or 
even drawings of her architectural treasures can 
be collected and studied.—Our idea of a Nationa) 
Gallery includes all these as essential els. 
ments of one great Art-whole. 

Next to the consideration of what appertains tp 
a National Gallery properly so called, is the ques 
tion of the ents n to render most 
available the treasures which it would include. 
The word Gallery often suggests to our mind ap 
objection, which we submit for the consideration 
of our ers. A room of immense length, like 
that of the Louvre, filled with the productions of 
the men of genius of all ages and countries, is cer. 
tainly a magnificent spectacle ; but we have the 
feeling, that there is more show and ostentation in 
such an arrangement than is consistent with the 
true object and purposes of such a collection. The 
student is not at home in it. He requires some 
clue to his study—some points upon which t 
rest—some mnemonics by which to i 
and record his observations. The memory dwells 
with satisfactory exactness on the “Ruben 
room,” the ‘“‘ Flemish room,” or the “ 
room,” of this or that collection. A visitor to Ver- 
sailles, even after one visit, will not easily forget 
the Marshals’ room, or that of the Wars of the 
Empire :—they impress themselves as entities upon 
his mind, and supply the most natural aids to 
memory. Again, the loss of wall space caused by 
the arrangement of a building in long galleriesis 
very great ;.and, although not the most important, 
still that is an important consideration.—All edl- 
lections, to be available for purposes of study, 
must be classified; and one great object to be con- 
sidered in building a new National Gallery is, it 
capacity for permitting the arrangement of the 
specimens belonging to each school together, and 
for maintaining the whole of such divisions in his 
torical sequence one with the other. By such 
means only can we make a national collection what 
it ought to be,—a pictorial history of the 
of Art, and a relative illustration of the intellectual 
and artistic c! istics of the various countrie 
of the civilized world. 

It may fairly, we think, be made a question 
whether it is essential—or in good taste—thata vast 
sum of money should be expended in the embellish- 
ment of the building for a national Art collection. 
It is matter of taste not to divert attention from 
the finest jewels by elaborate and gaudy setti 
Ornament lavished on a case or a frame brings 
receptacle into unpleasing contrast with the trer 
sures which it should inclose, not rival. A Palace 
ought certainly to be artistic,—but is there any 
necessity for making a Picture Gallery palatial! 
No parsimonious considerations should Bee 
our having a large, well-arranged and well-placed 
building,—a building, in fact, as well adapted to 
its purpose as it is possible to make it; but where 
these essential purposes will of themselves demand 
the outlay of a very large sum, that should not be 
diminished by the attempt to create a grand ardlt 
tectural feature before we have had the benefit of 
an architectural gallery. It may, we think, be 
fairly affirmed, that of all the obstacles which have 
impeded the growth of public institutions in this 
country, none have been so obstructive as our 
costly architectural failures. We trust there will 
be; im the words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, ‘‘no mistake this time in the matter.” 
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ion demands to be educated in the prin- 
b py oa colour and composition. The want 
epitade in the application—if not the apprecia- 
fon—of these principles, has been deeply and 
keenly felt of late ; and it is the duty of Govern- 
pent to provide all means in its power of eradicat- 
‘ this stain on our national character. Above 
at it should take especial care that its efforts be 

marred either by a slavish adhesion to anti- 

ted notions, or by the fancies of affected and 
jevous dilettanteism. If this great national 
york is to be performed, it should be undertaken 
ipa generous and enlightened spirit, and carried 


out with a vigorous hand. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Aw act of parliament has just been printed 
which empowers the Commissioners of Works to 
with the long projected embankment of 
the Thames from Vauxhall Bridge to the Chelsea 
Gardens, opposite the new park at Battersea. When 
this new road shall be completed, there will be a 
carriage way from near the New Palace at 
ee chan tee hone bank: to Chain Mew 
pital :-—a great pu lic convenience in itself, as well 
asa ready means of access to the new park. 

We have much pleasure in stating that on the 
recommendation of the Earl of Rosse, President of 
the Royal Society, the following pensions have been 

:—200/2. per annum to Mr. Hind,—100l. 
annum to Dr. Mantell,—and 75/. to Mr. 
ds of the Kew Observatory. 

We have received from Torquay a prospectus of 
anasylum about to be established in that pleasant 
watering-place for poor persons afflicted with chest 
diseases—under the name of the Western Hospital 
for Consumption. This dreaded malady—‘“‘ the 

ish death,” as it is called—which sweeps so 
wuch of the youth and beauty of the land into 
ure graves—is not less busy in the poor 
man’s home than in the noble’s palace. The rich, 
however, have many chances of escape,—perfect 
diet, foreign travel, medical skill. The poor cannot 
fly to Madeira for the winter months :—but, as 
has been suggested by a benevolent and liberal 
Lady “‘ who does good by stealth,” and has no wish 
“to find it fame,” it may, nevertheless, be pos- 
sible to create for this class of sufferers a Home- 
Madeira on the salubrious coasts of Devonshire. 
The experiment has been already tried on a small 
wale, and found to answer with success. Many 
friends ta cause have in ee es it is 
now pro to erect a regular building ada 
to the general purposes of a hospital. The hay 
referred to has collected 6001. towards a building 
fund :—about 8007. more is needed. The experi- 
ence of the Brompton Hospital has shown that 
consumption may be arrested by good air, a regu- 
lated diet, and medical supervision—and valuable 
lives saved, or at least be lengthened for years. 

A homely and affecting letter from an Austra- 
lian emigrant, published in the daily papers this 
week, ends with the words—‘‘I sometimes sit at 
uight, after my day’s work, and watch the waves 
which brought me to these shores—when it is a 
great comfort to me to think that I am only 
seventy days from Old England.” Only seventy 
days! It seems but a few years since the voyage 
to Australia was a voyage of six or seven months : 
and, so rapid is the march of science—so steady 
the progress of commercial enterprise—that in 
eagles year the distance will be reduced to about 
thirty-five days. For the purpose of communica- 
tion the “‘land” of Europe is almost annihilated. 
The last mail from India and China arrived at 
Marseilles at five in the morning, and at ten 
d'elock men on Change in London read the de- 

es in second editions of all the morning 

} . That mail was forty-one days between 
Singapore and Marseilles: the new postal ar- 
tangements will reduce this time by one-third 
making the run four weeks between the two 
ports. e week carries the steamer from Sin- 
to Swan River. So that, the distance 
London to that fine Australian settlement 

will be reduced to five weeks—or thirty-five days. 
Thus, Australia will be brought nearer to England 
than Canada was twenty years ago. If the mecha- 





nical progress of the age receives no check from 
war or other causes, the emigrant at the “diggins” 
will soon almost cease to feel that he is far sepa- 
rated from the mother country. 

The great case of the ‘Bedford charity has 
assumed a new shape since we last repo of it 
to our readers. It is now in Chancery! This, for 
the town, most disastrous result is owing to causes 
which have vitiated so many noble endowments in 
this country—class animosity and clerical intole- 
rance of lay control. Three years ago, as our 
readers know, the trustees of this charity—with 
an income of 14,000l. a year—came to a dead 
lock. Jobbery and extravagance had involved the 
princely estate in debt. The poor were no longer 
fed,—meritorious maidens went withont portions, 
—boys were no longer put out as apprentices, —the 
ignorant received no schooling. Thus, all the pro- 
visions of the founder of the » nm were neglected 
by its unfaithful stewards—who ended by declaring 
in a formal resolution that they saw no way out of 
their embarrassments, and praying the Lord Chan- 
cellor to take the affair into his own hands. But 
here, as our readers have been told, the people 
came to the rescue,—ousted some of the old trus- 
tees—and put good men in their places. These 
men went to work resolutely. ey abolished 
sinecures—determined vicious contracts—got the 
finances into good order. The very first year, 
they made the income meet the expenditure ; the 
second year, they had a balance of 1,400/. But 
the non-reforming trustees—rebuked by these 
results of the new system—persevered in their 
prayer to the Lord Chancellor,—and it was last 
week decided in the Court of Chancery that the 
popular constitution might be abolished. The 
new Board is thus involved in a lawsuit which 
may last for generations:—and in the mean time 
the poor and the ignorant must remain unfed and 
uninstructed—meritorious girls and boys be left 
without portions or trades—in order that the pas- 
sions of a small clique may be gratified and the 
resources of the estate may find their way into the 
lawyers’ pockets. 

A Correspondent makes the following suggestion 
in reference to the arrangements for the New 
Crystal Palace,—which, at his request, we record 
for the benefit of those whom it concerns.—‘‘ In 
perusing the article on this subject in your last 
publication, it occurred to me that as the grounds 
around the building are upwards of 250 acres,—it 
might perhaps be practicable to appropriate a 
portion of this space for the purpose of a Zoolo- 

ical Garden. After studying the beauties of 
ulpture as seen in the productions of the great 
masters of Art, and illustrations of the successive 
periods of Architecture,—viewing vegetation as it 
appears in different quarters of the world,—visitors 
would find it an agreeable change if they had the 
additional advantage of seeing animals and birds 
belonging to those several countries of which they 
had obtained various other knowledge in the vast 
conservatory.” 

From another quarter we are informed of a 
project now before the Directors of the above 
undertaking—which contemplates the execution of 
an engineering work that we have dften wondered 
should not have been ere now undertaken for the 
inhabitants of London. The projectors calculate 
on bringing the sea to Sydenham for certain pur- 
poses of health and recreation,—and erecting that 
picturesque village into a sea-bathing establish- 
ment. The proposal is, to lay down incorrodible 
pipes from the sea at Brighton, along the gra 
dients and slopes of the railway linking that town 
with London, toa t marine reservoir at Syden- 
ham ; and to lish there capacious plunging 
and swimming baths of natural salt water, in con- 
nexion with the new Crystal Palace. It is sug- 
gested that by a simple extension of the plan, this 
water, once at Sydenham, could be distributed 
throughout the principal residences, hospitals, 
hotels, and public baths of the metropolis,—bring- 
ing a most important reinforcement to the sani- 
tary arrangements of this huge and swarming city. 
“Tt has been ascertained,” say the projectors, 
‘from careful calculation, that the metropolis 
could be supplied at the rate of 3d. per 100 gal- 
lons,—or, one good bath for a penny.” Projecters 





are apt to be sanguine :—it is out of the heat of 
that temperament that projects are evolved. We 
do not enter into the calculations on which this 
estimate is based :—but it has always appeared to 
us that, situated as London is, the bringing the sea 
into her streets would be an engineering feat of no 
great difficulty to the science that huge inert 
masses at pleasure up the sides or through the hearts 
of these same railway slopes,—and that the numbers 
to be benefited, to an extent which it is even 
affecting to think of, would make the probable 
infinitesimal division of the cost such as would 
leave a good remainder for the remuneration of 
those who would risk the capital. Whether in 
connexion with the new Crystal Palace or 

any other agency, we should see the mes 
ment of a work which made the sea-pulse beat 
within our chambers with great satisfaction. 

From an expression of the Earl of > ut- 
tered the night before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, it is believed that the ancient laws and 
institutions of Ireland are about to engage the 
consideration of the first Minister of the Crown. 
Lord Monteagle made some inquiries in the Upper 
House respecting the Report of a commission on 
this interesting branch of our national antiquities; 
—to which the Minister replied that the subj 
was one of very considerable importance in a lite- 

and antiquarian point of view—that he had 
not, however, been able to bestow much attention 
on it,—but he promised to consider it during the 
recess. Ireland has long been the Premier’s “ t 
difficulty”; but if to the vexed questions of May- 
nooth grants, tenant rights, ribbonism, and et 
stations, Lord Derby should add the still more 
vexed questions of the Milesian settlements, the 
use of the round towers, the virtues of Brian 
Borohme, and the authenticity of Malachi’s “ col- 
lar of gold,” the positive ‘‘ difficulty” will be 
changed into the superlative. 

The late Mr. Henry Vint—as we read in the 
Ipswich Express—has bequeathed to the town of 
Colchester his collection of antiquities, on econ- 
dition that within three years a fire-proof building 
shall be erected by the town for their safe ing. 

We see by the Gazette, that Mr. Charles = 
croft, author of ‘Tales of the Colonies’ and other 
works of fiction, has obtained an official appoi 
ment, in which the knowledge of colonial and 
American life displayed in his novels may be turned 
to account. He is named as English consul at 
Cincinnati.—While speaking of this act of recog- 
nition of the claims of an old servant of literature 
—we may add a word of satisfaction at the result 
of Mr. Layard’s resignation of the of Under- 
Secretary of State for the Foreign t, — 
dao hae of to poll ar Apiecheny in Goo expem 
the h 0! ‘or ; in 
sentation of which borough he succeeds a literary 
nobleman recently taken from the beoks and men 
whom he loved so well—the noble author of the 
‘Memorials of Hampden.’ Mr. Layard makes an 
addition to our list of Parliamentary literati. We 
may add, that the Edinburgh constituency have 
done themselves honour by contributing Mr. Ma- 
caulay to the literary ranks of the Lower House. 

The Wanderer of Vienna announces that Eng- 
land has proposed to the Great Powers that a 
European congress shall be held in London to de- 
liberate in common on the measures to be adoptex 
with regard to the depreciation so 

A Correspondent of the New York Herald writes 
to that paper to say, that Mr. Clay—the great 
American statesman, for whom the final summons 
long known to be at his door has been finally 
sent in and answered—‘“‘on his retirement from 
the State De nt, at the close of John Q. 
Adams’sadministration, confided to General J 
all the original manuscripts and rough drafts whi 
he had written whilst Secretary of State. These 
were to be used after his death—in justice to his 
memory, in case the calumny should be revived 
that, although he spoke well, he could not write. 
The manuscripts,” adds the writer, “are very 
voluminous,—filling a trunk and a box. 
Their publication will be looked for with great 
interest.” 

The Paris papers report the death of one of the 
oldest physicians of the hospitals of that city,— 
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member of the National Academy of Medicine, 
and formerly professor at the Faculty of Medicine, 
and at the College of France,—Dr. Récamier. The 
Doctor was in his seventy-eighth year. 

The same papers announce that the Prince of 
Canino has received an appointment in which his 
scientific knowledge may be made available to his 
country. He is gazetted as Director of the Jardin 
des Plantes and Inspector-General of the Museums 
and Zoological Cabinets. 

The French Academy has awarded the first 
Montyon prize of 1,000 francs to M. Emile de 
Bonnechose, for his work, entitled ‘ Histoire des 
Quatre Conquétes de l’Angleterre, et de ses In- 
stitutions, depuis Jules César jusqu’s la mort de 
Guillaume le Conquérant.’ After the attempts 
which have been made of late years by some writers 
to distort historical facts for party purposes, the 
Academy thought that it would act usefully in 
giving its solemn approbation to a work like that 
of M. de Bonnechose, written in the sole interest 
of historical truth. 

Were it possible to consider anything that is 
now doing in France as other than a passing 
nightmare of the nation, the controversy between 
the ultra-montanists and the classicists would 
deserve to engage the profoundest attention of 
intellectual and liberal men in this country. The 
strife is not a new strife. Despots have never 

‘cordially accepted the literature of the old republics 
of the world,—because that literature—free, in- 
spiring, and heroic—rebukes their pride and proves 
their littleness; and the servants of despotism, 
whether philosophers like Hobbes, sycophants 
ijike Filmer, or ecclesiastics like Gaume, have at 
all times waged war against it according to their 
abilities. The church of Rome—like that of 
Russia—has never been friendly to Pagan learning; 
tnd one of the most direct causes of the movement 
begun by Luther and Melancthon was, its attempt 
to deprive the human mind of the familiar use of 
that great store of intellectual nourishment. In 
France, however, the contest with ancient learning 
‘was never known until now. But the country 
ef Pascal and Fénelon, of Bossuet and Bourda- 
toue—the country which M. Guizot claims as the 
intellectual heir of the ancient glories of the world 
—is now struggling deeper and deeper into dark- 
-mess and abasement. Louis Napoleon—in this 
matter strenuously aided by the philosophe M. 
Thiers—has given up the education of the youth 
of France to the Jesuits; and the Jesuits are 
resolved, so far as lies with them, to prevent their 
pupils from forming any acquaintance with such 
authors as Thucydides and Cicero. The Abbé 
<Gaume began this course in his Ver Rongewr. The 
Univers took the question up—and the Pope is 
said to have signified his warm assent to the prin- 
ciples contended for by the Abbé. Protests, 
however, have not been wanting. Monseigneur 
«ae Dupanloup has addressed a pastoral letter to 
his clergy in favour of the classics. The Bishop of 
Nevers has answered this letter ina contrary sense, 
—and the church and the country are distracted 
with a quarrel that must appear to cool spectators 
little less than insane. Of the eighty-six bishops 
of France, forty-two are ranged on one side, forty- 
four on the other. We state these facts with little 
or no comment. It is impossible to reason with men 
who would root up the great ancient armoury of 
eloquence, philosophy, and logic:—we might as 
well argue with ‘“ Professor” Cullen on the astro- 
momical system. As Sir Lucius O’Trigger says— 
“‘It is a very pretty quarrel as it is, and any 
attempt at explanation would only spoil it.” It is 
wortby of remark, nevertheless, how revolutionary 
these ‘‘men of order” can be when their own 
crotchets are concerned. Gaume denies the 
ancients—Cullen repudiates the moderns. In the 
general collapse of intellect they come together. 
Thus, “‘ extremes meet.” 





Last Week. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—NOTICE 
I8s HEKEBY GIVEN, that the EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY will continue OPEN until SATURDAY NEXT, the 
2ith inst.. when it will FINALLY CLOSE.—Admission, (every 
Gay from Eight o'clock till Seven.) I2.; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Sec. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works ou Thursday 

“he 29th or Friday the 3vth inst. 





Will close shertly. 

The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 
—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, 
from Nine o'clock till dusk.—Admission, le. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, !s. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 

ran orang, Diorama, illustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, concluding 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOO, is NOW EXHIBITING, 
daily. Afternoons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, 1s,; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 2s, Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 


BARTLETT'S DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAN D, painted under the direction of Mr. W. BEVERLY, daily, 
at Twelve, Three, and Eight o’clock.—Admission, Is., 28, and 
23. 6d.—A distinctive character was given to this Diorama at its 
opening, April 1851, apart from the matchless size and grandeur 
of its Pictures, by introducing Sacred Vocal Music, conducted by 
Mr. J. H. Tully, including * Kyrie Eleison,’ ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ 
‘Jews’ Hymn of Wailing,’ &c., which has added so much to its 
celebrity. Itis necessary for intending Visitors to note the Ad- 
dress, ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, Hyde Park Corner. 

THE VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA.—An entirely New Moving 
Panorama, “THE VOYAGE to AUSTRALIA and a VISIT to 
her GOLD FIELDS,” Painted froma Sketches made upon the spot 
by J.8. Prout,—the Marine Subjects by T.S. Ronins, and the 
Natural History by C. WeicaLL, Members of the New Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours,—will shortly be opened at 509, Regent- 
street, next the Polytechnic. 


PATRON—H.&.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES :— 

y J. H. Pepper, Esq. on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS- 
TRALIAN GOLD DISTRICTS; ond also on the ALLEGED 
ADULTERATION of the BURTON BITTER ALE with 
STRYCHNINE.—By Dr. Bachhoffner.on the PATENT POLY- 
TECHNIC GAS FIRE; and on EXPERIMENTAL PHI1O- 
SOPH Y.—By Mr. Crispe,on MORRALL’S PATENT NEEDLES, 
—By George Buckland, Esq., on MUSIC, CLASSICAL 
POPULAR, assisted by Madame Bregazzi_and Miss f e 
Younge, R.A. of Music. — NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCUPRE, &c. &c.— Admission, 
1s.; Schools and Children under ten years of age, Half-pr‘ce. 

or hours see Programme. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES.—June 17.—SirR. H. 
Inglis, V.P., in the chair.—This was the last even- 
ing meeting before the adjournment during the long 
vacation; and beyond the reading of a few more 
certificates for admission under the new regula- 
tions, little was done which had not in some way 
reference to the recent changes in the statutes.— 
Mr. Hawkins handed ina notice “that a com- 
mittee be appointed to revise the statutes and bye- 
laws of the Society of Antiquaries, and to report 
what alterations it may deem expedient for the 
improvement of the Society.” Of course this revi- 
sion, if carried, will include the new statutes re- 
garding the cost of admission, &c. On the other 
hand, Mr. W. R. Drake was of opinion that the 
general body of the Society having lately decided 
on the alteration, it was fit to give it, at least, a 
trial before any attempt was made to destroy the 
present order of things: he therefore gave notice 
that on the 18th of November next he would 
submit the following resolution: — “ That it is 
inexpedient (having regard to the recent adoption, 
by the Society, of the recommendation of the 
President and Council), that the proposed altera- 
tions in the statutes should be made; and that, in 
the opinion of this meeting, the re-discussion of 
alterations which have been agreed to, before their 
effect has been practically tested, will tend to 
lessen that influence which this Society, as the 
only chartered body of antiquaries in the kingdom, 
has the power of exerting, and which it ought to 
exercise in the prosecution of the study of antiqua- 
ries.”——No discussion upon these propositions was, 
of course, taken, and the Society adjourned until 
the 18th of November next. 


Roya InstituTion.—June 11.—Sir C. Fellows, 


V.P., in the chair.—‘On the Physical Lines of 
Magnetic Force,’ by Prof. Faraday. On a former 
occasion [see ante, p. 175] certain lines about a bar 
magnet were described and defined (being those 
which are depicted to the eye by the use of iron 
filings sprinkled in the neighbourhood of the 
magnet), and were recommended as expressing 
accurately the nature, condition, direction, and 
amount of the force in any given region either 
within or outside of the bar. At that time the 
lines were considered in the abstract. Without 
departing from or unsettling anything then said, 
the inquiry is now entered upon of the possible and 
probable physical existence of such lines. Many 





powers act manifestly at a distance; their physica 
nature is ieiemaniieantie to us: still we ms. 
learn much that is real and positive about then 
and amongst other things something of the 
dition of the space between the body acting ang 
that acted upon, or between the two mutual} 
acting bodies. Such forces are presented to ys J 
the phenomena of gravity, light, electricity, may. 
netism, &c. These when examined will be found 
to present remarkable differences in relation 4, 
their respective lines of forces; and at the same 
time that they establish the existence of real phy, 
sical lines in some cases, will facilitate the con- 
sideration of the question as applied especially ty 
magnetism. When two bodies, a, b, gravitat, 
towards each other, the line in which they ae jg 4 
straight line, for such is the line which either wog)j 
follow if free to move. The attractive force jg Rot 
altered, either in direction or amount, if a thin 
body is made to act by gravitation or otherwig. 
upon either or both of the first two. A balanced 
cylinder of brass gravitates to the earth with , 
weight exactly the same, whether it is left like, 
pendulum freely to hang towards it, or whether 
it is drawn aside by other attractions or by tension, 
whatever the amount of the latter may be. A ney 
gravitating force may be exerted upon a, but that 
does not in the least affect the amount of powe 
which it exerts towards b. We have no evidence 
that time enters in any way into the exercise of 
this power, whatever the distance between the 
acting bodies, as that from the sun to the earth, or 
from star to star. We can hardly conceive of this 
force in one particle by itself; it is when two or 
more are present that we comprehend it: yet in 
gaining this idea we perceive no difference in the 
character of the power in the different particles: 
all of the same kind are equal, mutual, and alike. 
In the case of gravitation, no effect which sustains 
the idea of an independent or physical line of fore 
is ‘presented to us; and as far as we at present 
know, the line of gravitation is merely an ideal 
line representing the direction in which the power 
is exerted. Take the sun in relation to another 
force which it exerts upon the earth, namely, its 
illuminating or warming power. In this case rays 
(which are lines of force) pass across the inter. 
mediate space; but then we may affect these lines 
by different media applied to them in their cours. 
We may alter their direction either by reflection 
or refraction ; we may make them pursue curved 
or angular courses. We may cut them off at their 
origin and then search for and find them befor 
they have attained their object. They have a 
relation to time, and occupy eight minutes in 
coming from the sun to the earth: so that they 
may exist independently either of their source or 
their final home, and have in fact a clear distinc’ 
physical existence. They are in extreme contrast 
with the lines of gravitating power in this respect 
as they are also in respect of their condition a! their 
terminations. The two bodies terminating a line 
of gravitating force are alike in their actions in 
every respect, and so the line joining them has like 
relations in both directions. The two bodies at the 
terminals of a ray are utterly unlike in action: one 
is a source, the other a destroyer of the line; and 
the line itself has the relation of a stream flowing 
in one direction. In these two cases of gravity 
and radiation, the difference between an abstract 
and a physical line of force is immediately manifest. 
Turning to the case of static electricity we find 
here attractions (and other actions) at a distance 
as in the former cases; but when we come to com- 
pare the attraction with that of gravity, very 
striking distinctions are presented which imme- 
diately affect the question of a physical line of 
force. In the first place, when we examine the 
bodies bounding or terminating the lines of at 
traction, we find them as before, mutually and 
equally concerned in the action; but they are not 
alike: on the contrary, though each is endued 
with a force which speaking generally is of the like 
nature, still they are in such contrast that their 
actions on a third body in a state like either of 
them are precisely the reverse of each other,— 
what the one attracts the other repels; and the 
force makes itself evident as one of 

manifestations of power endued with a dual and 
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antithetical condition. Now with all such dual 
attraction cannot occur unless the two 
conditions of force are present and in face of each 
other through the lines of force. Another essential 
imitation is, that these two conditions must be 
exactl equal in amount, not merely to produce 
the fects of attraction, but in every other case; 
for it is impossible so to arrange things that there 
"be present or be evolved more electric power 
ofthe one kind than of the other. Another limi- 
tation is, that they must be in physical relation to 
exch other; and that when a positive and a nega- 
tive electrified surface are thus associated, we 
aonot cut off this relation except by transferring 
the forces of these surfaces to equal amounts of 
the contrary forces provided elsewhere. Another 
jimitation is, that the power is definite in amount. 
Ifa ball a be charged with 10 of positive electricity 
it may be made to act with that amount of power 
mm another ball b charged with 10 of negative 
dectricity; but if 5 of its power be taken up by a 
third ball c charged with negative electricity, then 
itcan only act with 5 of power on ball a, and that 
hall must find or evolve 5 of positive power else- 
where: this is quite unlike what occurs with 
gravity, & power that presents us with nothing 
dual in its character. Finally, the electric force 
acts in curved lines. If a ball be electrified posi- 
tively and insulate:i in the air, and a round metal- 
lic plate be placed about 12 or 15 inches off, facing 
itand uninsulated, the latter will be found, by the 
necessity mentioned above, in a negative condition; 
but it is not negative only on the side facing the 
tall, but on the other or outer face also, as may be 
shown by a carrier applied there, or by a strip of 
gold or silver leaf hung against that outer face. 
Now, the power affecting this face does not pass 
through the uninsulated plate, for the thinnest 
gold leaf is able to stop the inductive action, but 
round the edges of the face and therefore acts in 
curved lines. All these points indicate the exis- 
tence of physical lines of electric force :—the abso- 
lutely essential relation of positive and negative 
surfaces to each other, and their dependence on 
each other contrasted with the known mobility of 
the forces, admit of no other conclusion. The 
action also in curved lines must depend upon a 
physical line of force. And there isa third im- 
portant character of the force leading to the same 
result, namely, its affection by media having 
different specific inductive capacities. When we 
pass to dynamic electricity the evidence of physical 
lines of force is far more patent. A voltaic battery 
having its extremities connected by a conducting 
medium, has what has been expressly called a 
current of force running round the circuit, but this 
current is an axis of power having equal and con- 
trary forces in opposite directions. It consists of 
lines of force which are compressed or expanded 
acording to the transverse action of the conductor, 
which changes in direction with the form of the 
conductor, which are found in every part of the 
conductor, and can be taken out from any place 
by channels properly appointed for the purpose; 
and nobody doubts that they are physical lines of 
force. Finally as regards a magnet, which is the 
object of the present discourse. A magnet pre- 
sents a system of forces perfect in itself, and able, 
therefore, to exist by its own mutual relations. It 
has the dual and antithetic character belonging to 
both static and dynamic electricity ; and this is 
made manifest by what are called its polarities, 
i. ¢. by the opposite powers of like kind found at 
and towards its extremities. These powers are 
found to be absolutely equal to each other; one 
cannot be changed in any degree as to amount 
without an equal change of the other; and this is 
true when the opposite polarities of a magnet are 
not related to each other, but to the polarities of 
other magnets. The polarities, or the northness 
and southness of a magnet, are not only related to 
each other, through or within the magnet itself, 
but they are also related externally to opposite 
polarities, (in the mannerof static electric induction) 
or they cannot exist; and this external relation 
‘avolves and necessitates an exactly equal amount 
the new opposite polarities to which those of 
the Magnet are related. So that if the force of a 


it cannot act on a third magnet c without being 
taken off from 6, to an amount proportional to its 
action on c. The lines of magnetic force are 
shown by the moving wire to exist both within 
and outside of the magnet; also they are shown to 
be closed curves passing in one part of their course 
through the magnet; and the amount of those 
within the magnet at its equator is exactly equal 
in force to the amount in any section including 
the whole of those on the outside. The lines of 
force outside a magnet can be affected in their 
direction by the use of various media placed in 
their course. A magnet can in no way be procured 
having only one magnetism, or even the smallest 
excess of northness or southness one over the other. 
When the polarities of a magnet are not related 
externally to the forces of other magnets, then they 
are related to each other: 7. ¢. the northness and 
southness of an isolated magnet are externally 
dependent on and sustained by each other. Now, 
all these facts, and many more, point to the exis- 
tence of physical lines of force external to the 
magnets as well as within. They exist in curved 
as well as in straight lines; for if we conceive of 
an isolated straight bar magnet, or more especially 
of a round dise of steel magnetized regularly, so 
that its magnetic axis shall be in one diameter, it 
is evident that the polarities must be related to 
each other externally by curved lines of force; for 
no straight line can at the same time touch two 
points having northnessand southness. Curved lines 
of force can, as I think, only consist with physical 
lines of force. The phenomena exhibited by the 
moving wire confirm the same conclusion. As the 
wire moves across the lines of force a current of elec- 
tricity passes or tends to pass through it, there being 
no such current before the wire is moved. The wire 
when quiescent has no such current, and when it 
moves it need not pass into places where the mag- 
netic force is grgater or less. It may travel in such a 
course that ifa magnetic needle were carried through 
the same course it would be entirely unaffected 
magnetically, 7. ¢., it would be a matter of abso- 
lute indifference to the needle whether it were 


moving or still. Matters may be so arranged that 
the wire when still shall have the same diamagnetic 
force as the medium surrounding the magnet, and 
so in no way cause disturbance of the lines of force 
passing through both; and yet when the wire 
moves, a current of electricity shali be generated 


in it. The mere fact of motion cannot have pro- 
duced this current: there must have been a state 
or condition around the magnet and sustained by 
it, within the range of which the wire was placed ; 
and this state shows the physical constitution of 
the lines of magnetic force. What this state is or 
upon what it depends cannot as yet be declared. 
It may depend upon the ether, asa ray of light 
does, and an association has already been shown 
between light and magnetism. It may depend 
upon a state of tension, or a state of vibration, or 
perhaps some other state analogous to the electric 
current, to which the magnetic forces are so inti- 
mately related. Whether it of necessity requires 
matter for its sustentation will depend upon what 
is understood by the term matter. If that is to 
be confined to ponderable or gravitating substances, 
then matter is not essential to the physical lines 
of magnetic force any more than to a ray of 
light or heat; but if in the assumption of an ether 
we admit it to be a species of matter, then the lines 
of force may depend upon some function of it. Ex: 
perimentally mere space is magnetic; but then the 
idea of such mere space must include that of the 
ether, when one is talking on that belief; or if 
hereafter any other conception of the state or con- 
dition of space rise up, it must be admitted into 
the view of that, which just now in relation to expe- 
riment is called mere space. On the other hand, 
it is, I think, an ascertained fact that ponderable 
matter is not essential to the existence of physical 
lines of magnetic force. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE, 
Tces. Horticultural, 2 
Wepv. Botanic, 3}.—Promenade, 
Sar. Botanic, 33. 


DEPTH OF THE DELUGE DEMONSTRATED. | 
In your report of the transactions of the last 
meeting of the British Association, Section E, [see 
Athen. No, 1238, p. 781,] Capt. Strachey is repre- 
sented as stating ‘‘ that the elevated region known. 
as Tibet formed the summit of one great protu- 
berance above the general level of the earth's 
surface, of which the two mountain chains known as 
Himalaya and Kouenlun were nothing more than 
the south and north faces, these ranges having no 
special existence apart from the general mass. * * 
On crossing the water-shed, which forms the 
boundary line between Tibet and our provinces, 
the traveller finds himself, not without astonish- 
ment, on a plain of 150 miles in length by 30 or 40 
in breadth, the elevation of which varies from 
16,000 feet along its southern edge to 14,500 feet 
in the more central parts, where it is cut through 
by the river Sutlej. It is everywhere intersected 
by stupendous ravines, that of the Sutlej being 
3,000 feet deep, which are furrowed out of the 
alluvial matter of which the plain is composed. * * 
It is of the tertiary beds that this great plain is 
coniposed, and in these have been found the fos- 
silized remains of the elephant and rhinoceros at 
an elevation of between 14,000 and 15,000 feet 
above the sea.” 

Such are stated to be the facts; while the follow- 
ing are given as the inferences.— 

‘From a general consideration of these cireum- 
stances, it was inferred that the present wonderful. 
developement of the Himalaya and of the elevated 
region of Tibet dates no further back than the 
tertiary period :—being, in fact, one of the most 
recent changes that the surface of the earth has 
undergone.” 

Now, how such a conclusion can be drawn from 
such premises I confess myself unable to compre- 
hend : — nay, the ‘very reverse seems to be 
legitimate inference. 

First, let us take up Capt. Strachey’s idea that 
‘the great protuberance” rose to the surface after 
the deposition of the secondary beds and before 
that of the tertiary, and that all stratification oc- 
curred nea the average level of the surface. Were 
this vast protuberance a relatively smooth cone or 
pyramid, or long ridge with sharp cutting edge, 
one could easily conceive how it might force its way 
up through any previous stratification that over- 
spread the locality, and leave the uplifted portion 
leaning against its flanks. But in any of these 
forms, though the protuberance rose after the de- 
position of the secondary and before that of the 
tertiary beds, it is obvious no portion of any of 
these formations could rest upon the sharp apex or 
ridge. The great protuberance under review, 
however, was neither the cone, pyramid nor ridge ; 
but a mass of indefinite length, having an upper 
surface 200 miles broad, and that surface rugged 
with mountain peak and valley gorge.* It was 
obviously impossible therefore that such a mass. 
could be protruded up through any overlying. 
strata without at the same time bearing a consider- 
able portion of these strata up along with it ; so 
that had it risen after the deposition of the secon- 
dary and before that of the tertiary, we might 
have expected that the elevated plain in question 
would have consisted of primary and secondary 
strata only. Had Tibet, therefore, contained those 
formations which it wants, and wanted that of 
which it consists, the inference that the upheaval 
of ‘‘the protuberance” occurred after the depo- 
sition of the secondary and before that of the 
tertiary period would have possessed more veri~ 
similitude. 

To one who holds (as you are aware your present 
correspondent does) that the Noahian Deluge at 
its full tide foamed “fifteen cubits and upwards” 
over the highest peak of the Himalaya mountains, 
the interesting fact brought to our knowledge by 
Capt. Strachey of the existence of such an elevated 
plain consisting of tertiary deposits only is of the 


* To give the general reader a familiar notion of the 
forms here spoken of, we may suppose the ‘great protu- 
berance” like a row of molar teeth, the inequalities on the 
upper surfaces of which are represented by the peaks a 
gorges of Himalaya and Kouenlun. The couical and pyra- 











magnet @ is related to that of another magnet 8, 





midal protuberance would be like the canine, and the ridge 
like a row of front teeth. 
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test importance, as, like water wreck on a 
Sor bank, satisfactorily establishing though not 
the full yet the greater portion of the depth of the 
Deluge. I have just shown that “ the t 
protuberance” could not have risen after the depo- 
sition of even the primary formations. It must, 
therefore, have stook up in all its present altitude 
like a mighty though not sufficiently tall tide-gauge 
during the whole cataclysm,—and thus has got its 
upper surface strewed with those sweepings of the 
old world that happened to be borne along in the 
upper strata of that shoreless ocean, those forming 
the secondary and primary deposits never having 
soared to the height of that elevated floor. 

I am, &c. P. M‘FaRLAneE. 





PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Views im South America, from Original Drawings 
made in Brazil, the River Plate, the Parana, &c. 
By W. Gore Ouseley, Esq. Lithographed by 
J. Needham. 

Tr is not often that diplomatists employ such leisure 

as may fall to their share in personally cultivating 

the Fine Arts; nor should we perhaps have had 
this handsome volume had not accidental circum- 
stances obliged Mr. Ouseley, when chargé d'affaires 
in Brazil, to lay aside the pen for a time and, seek- 
ing health, to take up the pencil. He has done so 
to some purpose; and the thirty-six drawings which 
his work contains constitute a very graceful contri- 
bution to the library of Art. Bold drawing and 
accurate detail are the leading characteristics of 

Mr. Ouseley’s style ; and it is further commended 

a nice feeling for nature which takes advantage 
of her happiest accidents. There is nothing maniéré 
or laboured in what he does, neither are there any 
sacrifices of truth for the sake of making up a pic- 
ture. Independently of the execution, though 
greatly assisted by it, the novelty of the subject 

claims upon our attention ; for though there 
has been no lack of travellers in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese America, few have attempted, or succeeded 
where they did attempt, to represent the exquisite 
scenery of those regions. The scale on which Mr. 

Ouseley’s views are drawn has given him an advan- 

tage in this respect which he has not failed to avail 

himself of,—and has permitted him the exercise of 
that freedom which, as we have observed, is one 
of the leading attributes of his art. Though devoted 
chiefly to South America, the work opens with two 

views on his way out to that continent,—one of a 

fortress above a very striking mountain road at 

Madeira, called ‘Fort Loureiro,’—and the other of 

an interior gallery of the Fonda at Teneriffe, with the 

rich oleander and the broad-leafed banana impart- 
ing fragrance and coolness to the Patio which forms 
the central space. The picturesque features of the 
first scene and the grateful se of the second are 
very charmingly and truthfully rendered. ‘ Bahia,’ 
the t bay of all the saints, is the first view on 

_ the South American shore. Though not remark- 
able for beauty, this sketch deserves notice on 

account of the true idea which it conveys of the 

coast scenery in this part of the world,—with its 
wide sweep of sea, dotted with gleaming sails—its 
long ranges of sandy beach broken by low hum- 
mocks, amongst which are scattered groups of 
cocoa-nut and other tropical trees—and its full ex- 

to a sun that shines out from an ever-cloud- 
less 6 The ‘ Victoria Hill and Cemetery’ at 

Bahia form the subject of the next plate; it shows 

us the suburban retreats, or “chacras,” of the 

wealthier inhabitants,—for which the spot seems 
admirably adapted. Very beautiful, too, is the 

‘Inner bour,’ with the foreign ships of war 

that lie at anchor in it, and the gaily-decorated 

and well-awned boats that ornament it. Plates VI. 

and VII. represent the exterior and interior of the 

‘Ruined Chapel of Gongalo,’ a few miles from 

Bahia, on the Atlantic coast, near Rio Vermelho, 

—the first edifice, it is said, that was dedicated to 

Christian worship in Brazil. There are some richly- 

ornamented details in this building ; but what is 

chiefly remarkable in both the views is, the extra- 
ordinary luxuriance of the vegetation, which in this 
country so rapidly obscures the work of man’s 
hands. We descend the coast with Mr. Ouseley to 





the ‘Harbour of Rio de Janeiro ;' which well de- 
serves all the admiration that has been bestowed 
on it, though the point of view from which the 
sketch has been nm does not perhaps admit of 
a display of all its singular beauties. We think, 
too, that had the outline of the distant mountains 
been somewhat more clearly defined the effect 
would have been more striking, without being less 
true to nature. The ‘ Natural Grotto in the Ba 
of Jurujuba’ is one of those delightful retreats whic 
snuadlle us at once toa tropical climate. ‘‘ Here,” 
says Mr. Ouseley, ‘‘there are a thousand baits 
for those inclined to busy idleness. Shells, rare 
plants in great variety, orchidaceous roots, maritime 
plants on the sands and rocks, air plants and para- 
sites on the overhanging trees; on the beach 
numerous zoophytes ; aloft, flitting about in all 
directions, are birds of gay and varied plumage, 
and of all sizes, from the humming-bird and parrot 
to the vulture; while insects innumerable, often of 
brilliant colours, fill the air and ple the lower 
bushes; the water beautifully clear—all induce one 
to linger in such places of shelter.”—-Mr. Ouseley’s 
drawing wants only colour fully to realize the above 
description. Amongst a number of beautiful views 
which follow, ‘The Corcovado, from PrayaGrande,’ 
a gigantic monolith near the city of Rio de Janeiro, 
and ‘ Botafogo Bay,’ with the ‘ Gavia,’ a hill with 
a flattened summit, have greatly pleased us by the 
vigour and freedom with which they are sketched. 
But the bay, attractive as it seems, has its dangers 
as well as its beauties :—a fact which Mr. Ouseley 
has amusingly exemplified in his account of an 
alarm caused by the sudden appearance above the 
water of the black fin of a shark while swimming 
at some distance from the shore. Luckily, the 
author and his companions got off unscathed. The 
finest drawings in this collection are, however, the 
‘Serra dos Orgitos,’ or Organ Mountains, with 
the ‘ Cabega do Fraile,’ or Friar’s Head,—and the 
‘ Falls of Itamarity, in the Serra de Estrella.’ In 
both these sketches—in the latter especially—full 
effect is given to the extraordinary luxuriance and 
singular variety of the foliage and vegetation,—the 
lianes or parasitical plants being amongst the most 
conspicuous. As an instance of the rapidity of the 
growth of underwood in this part of Brazil, Mr. 
Ouseley says,—‘‘I had myself great difficulty in 
finding and forcing my way back to this waterfall 
alone, only some days after our visit, to facilitate 
which the ‘matto,’ or jungle, had been cut into a 
very tolerable path. During this short interval the 
vegetation had completely masked its approach.” 
The remaining plates in this volume are devoted to 
the scenery at and near Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, and fully bear out the character which has 
been given of the sketches of the scenery farther 
north. To those who take an interest in the opera- 
tions of the combined squadrons of France and 
England while blockading the River Plate, a very 
good plan of ‘The Pass of Obligado’ is offered ; 
while to the general reader the Appendix to Mr. 
Ouseley’s smaller volume descriptive of his sketches, 
the notes on the ethnology and natural history of 
the countries he has here visited will not fail to 
prove interesting. 

A Poem on God. By Derzhavin, the Russian Poet. 
THIS poem appears by its title not to belong to the 
class of works which come under the head of the 
Fine Arts ; but an inspection—we will not say a 
perusal—of the “‘ poem” will explain the apparent 
anomaly; for whatever the merits of the verse may 
be, there can be no doubt about the beauty of the 
caligraphy. The folio is, indeed, “‘aspecimen of 
caligraphic art,” and is ‘‘ respectfully dedicated to 
all nations” by John Craik,—who, we are bound 
to admit, exhibits a perfect mastery over the pen 
that originally executed the graceful forms here 
engraved in a variety of colours. The clearness 
of the printing does great credit to the firm of 
Maclure & Macdonald, by whom the work is litho- 
graphed. 

Portrait of the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston. 
Tuis is a mezzotint engraving, by Samuel Cousins, 
from the original picture by Partridge which was 
presented to Lady Palmerston by a body of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, the supporters and 
admirers of his Lordship’s foreign policy, as a tri- 





bute to his political distinction and private wor, 

Whatever the occasion which called it forth, 

welcome this publication not only as a 

addition to the gallery of modern statesmen, 

as a work of Art which fully sustains the reputatig, 

of the artist who has engraved it. The portrait 
nts Lord Palmerston standing in his]j 


Canning, the founder of that policy of which Leni 
Palmerston has been so devoted an exponent, Ty 
attitude of the figure is natural and easy,—the 
pression of the countenance quiet but full of thought 
and meaning, — and throughout the whole poy 
there is nothing of the air of one who is having his 
picture taken. The hapds and face are execute 
with great delicacy, the shadows are broad anj 
well massed, and the general tone of the engray; 
is bright and clear. It will, we doubt not, be, 
very popular print. 


Heather Belles. Engraved for the Members of 

Art-Union of Glasgow, year 1851-52. 
THis is a mezzotint by Samuel Bellin, from, 
picture painted by J. Phillip. It represents , 
pleasing group of pretty Highland girls engaged in 
the avocations of the bath, the toilette, and in cer. 
tain mysteries of the ménage. The composition ani 
general treatment of the subject are good,—and in 
the hands of Mr. Bellin the merits of the origing 
have not been impaired. 


Bacter’s Gems of the Great Exhibition. Nos. |. 

and II. 
THESE numbers are the first of a series which po 
mise well in point of drawing, colouring and gen. 
ral effect, as souvenirs of the interior of the Crystal 
Palace. They are printed in oil colours, and » 
carefully and clearly as to be easily mistaken for 
original drawings. Both subjects are taken from 
the nave in the foreign division of the Exhibition 
The first picture represents a portion of the French 
department, with three ps of sculpture in the 
foreground,—the ‘Sabrina’ of Marshall, the ‘ Psyche 
and Cupid’ of Benzoni, and a ‘ Nymph’ by W: 
The second, which gives a glimpse of the Belgi 
department, has for its sculpture ‘The Lion a 
Love,’ by Geefs, of Schaerbach,—‘ The Faithful 
Messenger,’ by Geefs, of Antwerp,—and ‘The Un- 
happy Boy,’ with his broken drum, by Simonis 
We advert more particularly to these groups a 
account of the accuracy of drawing and the truth- 
fulness of expression which characterize them 
Accompanying the plates are descriptions in thre 
languages—English, French, and German. 

The Parables of Nature. 

Tuis is a specimen number of the first of a serie 
of coloured prints representing Scriptural subjects, 
and intended to supersede on cottage walls the vile 
daubs that used formerly to outrage nature anf 
humanity alike. The execution of the print befor 
us justifies the expectation that the plan will tesd 
to a better appreciation of Art amongst those who 
are, we trust, no longer to be called “uneducated. 





ART IN THE CITY. 

Ir has on many occasions of late become ow 
pleasant task to call the attention of our readen 
to the manner in which a taste for Art is diffusing 
itself amongst our great provincial communities,— 
thus, very extensively enlarging, as we have said, 
the field of Art-patronage. Whether this impule 
from below has suddenly aroused the slumbering 
Art-conscience of that Corporate Presence known 
as the City of London, we will not pretend 
determine ; but a movement has just been 
by that rather cumbrous body,—which, however, 
really seems to us quite undeserving of the flourish 
of trumpets by which it is accompanied. We cat 
not think that the proclamation by its officers of 
the City virtues in this particular direction is # 
all justified by its own terms. We must say, that, 
if we rightly understand these, this movement by 
the Eastern magnates into the region of Austhetia 
has in it something of a predatory character. Oar 
readers shall hear the particulars of the Circular 
by which we and others are summoned to admire, 
—and we rather expect to find them agreeing 
us that this manifesto is much more 
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what it discloses than for what it proposes to 
do—for its exposure of omissions on the part of the 
richest corporation in the world than for the merit 
of the manner in which it now proposes to supply 
those omissions. 
- -¥ will confine ourselves to the published 
Report of a Committee for General , made 
to the Court of Common Council, ‘relative to 
ing works of Art to ornament the Man- 
sion House.” ew | of our readers have seen 
continental Town Halls, — and know 
the ions of the City of London to be at the 
roe of Corporate civilization. Well, to them it is 
ako known, that the Mansion House is the palace 
in which that —/ tentate whose advanced 
gotinels are Gog and Magog keeps his state—and 
from whose portals drives away the great ginger- 
coach. For this stately building the Cor- 
ion have lately gone the length of “ pur- 
chasing four busts, as ornaments of Art ;’—and 
the Committee appointed to conduct this seri- 
ous financial operation report now, that during its 
, their “attention was particularly drawn 
to the entire absence of any specimens of the fine 
aris in the building, even where the architect had 
originally designed convenient situations for such 
In the Egyptian Hall, which forms 
the principal apartment,” — the Throne Room, 
as it were, of the City monarch, — “there are 
sixteen niches in the side walls, where, doubtless, 
the architect intended sculptured groups or figures 
should be placed.”— Of course he did; and the 
Committee, suddenly converted to that conviction, 
threw themselves on Mr. Bunning, the architect 
of the Corporation, for advice as to the possibility 
of fulfilling this part of the original artist’s inten- 


All this is very curious:—but far more cu- 
rious matter remains behind. The discovery of 
this want is nothing to Mr. Bunning’s scheme for 
removing it. He proposes to fill the niches for the 

t by soliciting plaster works as contributions 
fom“ first-rate sculptors.” It is thus at least that 
we understand his proposal ; but that we may shun 
the possibility of mis-statement, we will give the 
architect's own words.—‘I beg,” he says, “ to 

that some of our first-rate sculptors be 

ied to for statues in plaster, so that the niches 

be at once filled,—and that they be remunerated 
by an order to one or more of them in each year 
fora statue in marble (to substitute those in plas- 
ter), rep ting some passage in our national 
history, or in the works of our English poets, —the 
subjects to be selected and the amount to be paid 
% remuneration to be determined upon by the 
Committee previously to the issue of the order.”— 
The only price apparently to be paid for the pre- 
sent plaster statue is the possible order for the future 
marble one.—This is ingenious,—and holds out a 
strong temptation to the older among the “first- 
tate sculptors,” who, in return for the usufruct of 
specimens of their art, may each have the chance 
of executing a statue in marble on commission 
some fifteen or sixteen years hence—should he be 
then alive. The temptation is increased by the 
liberal sum which it is proposed to pay for these 
prospective statues. ‘‘I have learnt sufficient,” 
ays Mr. Bunning, “from some leading artists to 
be able to state positively that the proposition 
submitted in my Report of the 19th of November 
lst could be carried out at an expense of about 
7001, per subject ; a price, in my opinion, that 
would be proper and reasonable from the Corpora- 
tion of London to a sculptor of high standing for 
an especial order.”—Now, premising that we doubt 
much whether any “first-rate sculptor” has given 
his confirmation to Mr. Bunning’s opinion, that 
7002. is a “‘ proper and reasonable” sum to be paid 
by “the corporation of London to a sculptor of 
igh standing” for a marble statue—under any 
ircumstances, — we must add that it becomes 
ridiculous under the particular ones. In the case, 
for example, of the sixteenth executant, who is to 
his conditional title now by the immediate 

very of a plaster work, we must in fairness 
deduct, in reckoning his remuneration, interest for 
the deferred payment, for sixteen years—which, at 
5 per cent., would amount to 5601. ;—leaving him 
% count his gain at 140/.,—always supposing, as 








we before said, that he lives long enough to get 
anything at.all. 

After this statement of Mr. ing’s plan for 
the Art-embellishment of the Mansion House, there 
is something irresistibly amusing in the hymn of 
civic triumph with which he concludes,—and in 
the utter unconsciousness with which, even in the 
midst of that hymn, and notwithstanding its Art- 
argument, he contrives to betray the low estimate 
in which Art is held in the city of London.—“ I 
cannot,” he says, ‘‘refrain from expressing the 
delight I feel that the corporation, in the midst of 
their important business transactions, should con- 
sider the encouragement of this branch of the arts as 
worthy of thetr attention and patronage. * * The 
patronage of the corporation will excite gratitude 
in artists and admiration in the public, and give 
the encouragement so much required in the coun- 
try to Art in general.” (!) 

This is the place to méntion—as a fact which 
might probably yield another stanza to Mr. Bun- 
ning’s song—that the attempt made to save that 
fine ancient monument, the Gerard’s Hall Crypt, 
in Basing Lane, has failed before the power of the 
Genius of the Gilt Coach. ‘‘The Committee of the 
City Council appointed to consider as to the pre- 
servation of this memorial of antiquity, by removal 
and reconstruction under the Guildhall, have,” it is 
stated, “‘ determined against the proposal, on ac- 
count mainly of the cost,—which they estimate at 
from 4,000/. to 5,0000.” 





Fine-Art Gossip.—A Correspondent who signs 
himself ‘A Constant Reader and an Artist” writes 
to us as follows.—‘‘ Allow me to make a remark on 
the following passage in your notice of the minia- 
tures in the Royal Academy [ante, p. 727.|—‘ It is 
to be regretted that so much artistical excellence 
should have been thrown away, as it were, on 
substances and pigments of brief endurance,—that 
these tints and tones, now so rich and solid, these 
colours so harmonious and delightful, must soon be 
bleached by air and light, and necessarily fade, such 
is the perishable condition of their ephemeral com- 
ponents.’—The above sentence implies, that, as a 
matter of course, all miniatures, sooner or later, 
must fade and disappear. Permit me to say, that 
this is not so:—light and air will not affect a 
miniature, provided permanent colours are used in 
its execution. I have seen miniatures painted by 
artists five-and-twenty years ago, and more, that 
are as fresh, bright, and unchanged as the day 
they were finished. Most of the pictures painted 
by Cosway, and other artists of his time, have 
faded mainly owing to the use of carmine, lake, and 
other fleeting colours; but vermillion, the madders, 
and our mineral blues, cobalt and ultramarine, are 
now used instead,—and no amount of light seems 
able to change them. The fact of miniatures being 
— upon ivory doesnot affect their permanence. 

e only difficulty is, a chance of the material 
splitting from its extreme susceptibility to changes 
of climate; but even this may be obviated by care- 
ful mounting, and by keeping the picture in a cool 
and equable temperature. Damp will produce 
mildew, but that will occur with any other kind of 
picture.—Mr. Thorburn’s No. 792 is, I am told, 
painted on a fresco ground.” 

In the first edition of the Catalogue of the Royal 
Academy — from which we copied names and 
numbers for our notice of the works of Art,—tbe 
name of Mr. Henry Calvert was omitted to be 
attached to a picture of which we were enabled to 

in very favourable terms—‘The Wynnstay 
Hunt.’ He is desirous to have the personal bene- 
fit of our good word in connexion with his per- 
formance; and we willingly return .to the subject 
for the purpose of connecting Mr. Calvert’s name 
with a very clever work. 

There has been some curious and not very cre- 
ditable correspondence in the newspapers by 
friends of Mr. Pugin with respect to that unfor- 
tunate artist’s present ition. Leaving the 
*« motives” and ‘‘ reasons” to be discussed by the 
parties who are immediately concerned with them, 
it results from‘ the disclosures made on one side 
and admitted on the other, that after spending his 
private fortune, his genius, and his available life, 
on the illustration of “ his church,” Mr, Pugin is 





now, in his old age and under his terrible cala- 
mity, living as a pauper lunatic in a public luma- 
tic asylum! The prime fact is there,—and it 
disgrace to every one who is concerned in it d- 
rectly or indirectly. 

“*Could you see a bird's-eye view of Paris just 
now,” writes a Co dent, “‘ you would faney 
that the city had been sacked—at least in 
parts,—so extensive is the work of demolition 
which is going on. Fortunately, the work is one 
of two-fold improvement,—embracing the removal 
of decided inconveniences and nuisances, and the 
opening of greatly needed new lines of thorough- 
fare. Wherefore, should nothing occur to cheek 
the various operations that have been commenead, 
Paris will a few years hence be greatly altered for 
the better. Besides the long-projected completion 
of the Louvre and the Tuileries by uniting both 
into one vast continuous pile, and the extension of 
the Rue de Rivoli even as far as the Place de la 
Bastille,—there will be considerable improvement 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Hétel de 
Ville, so that that magnificent edifice will ere 
fully display itself. A Place is about to be fo 
the centre of which will be occupied by that inter- 
esting architectural relic the tower of St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie. A new street will also be a 
running in a direct line through the Ile du is, 
or Cité, —and the Petit Pont will be rebuilt 
and considerably widened. The widening of the 
Rue St. Jacques will have the desirable effect of 
throwing open to view several interesting i- 
mens of earlier buildings, including the chi of 
St. Severin, the Hétel de Cluny, and the Sor- 
bonne. Northwards, one very material improve- 
ment will be effected by the junction of the two 
separate portions of the Boulevard Malesherbes, #0 
as to form a direct line of communication from the 
Place de la Madeleine to the Barritre de Monceau. 
The city of Paris has just purchased from the 
Government the Bois de Boulogne,—which it is 
proposed to convert into a park, embellished with 
lakes, fountains, statues, &c. ; and it is further 
said, that it is intended to erect there a certain 
number of villas of a superior description. It is 
to be hoped that such favourable opportunity will 
not be thrown away upon ak architecta, — 
who certainly have much to learn in all fhat 
regards the essentials of a well-appointed private 
residence.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sonata for Two Performers on the Pianofonte. 
By Henry Charles Banister. Op. 7.—This Sonata 
is a meritorious composition ; and if it fails to find 
fair acceptance, Mr. Banister must thank himself 
and the extra pensive key in which he has written it. 
He may recollect, that it is not with his instrument 
as with an orchestra, in which half a tone can 
make the difference of a composition being exe- 
cuted in or out of tune.—Such poignancy as belongs 
to F sharp minor, in place of F or E minor, is more 
than counterbalanced by the difficulty to ge 
and hands of a scale so seldom used, and t 
so sparingly practised. If Mr. Banister reply that 
our objection savours too strongly of “‘ the shop" — 
otherwise of expediency—he must be told, that his 
choice may be as rationally charged with a desire 
to be over-refined and recondite ; and be i 
that authors who have not yet made their public, 
act unwisely when they establish barriers betwixt 
themselves and popular acceptance on slight or 
capricious grounds.—So easily does Mr. Banister 
appear to write, and so cleverly to lay out his 
compositions, that it may be as well thus early to 
offer him another caution. Let him beware of ao- 
cepting ease and constructive skill in lieu of idea. 
Want of due caution in this matter has ruined 
more than one promising English composer. 

Of reasonably pleasant Pianoforte Music on a 
smaller scale there is no lack just now,—though the 
writer, home or foreign, who exhibits novelty of 
manner or of form is too rarely to be met with. 
This time, we shall merely mention two of our coun- 
trymen, whose notturni, melodies, &c. &c. are, at 
least; as worthy as the generality of such trifles.— 
The first is, Mr. E. G. Bache, whose Réve d’Amowr, 
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Réverie du Soir, and La Belle Capricieuse, of their 
kind, justify the praise that some weeks since was 
given tohis Concert Allegro. The first in particular 
is elegant.—Marie and Rosalie, two melodies by 
Mr. Duggan, deserve the name :—the themes being 
melodious, if not precisely suggesting words. The 
treatment of both, however, might be improved a 
little in the matter of variety. 





Roya Travian Opera.—‘ Faust.'.—We have 
already given our reason for not discussing Dr. 
Spohr’s compositions at present.—A general re- 
mark on the story of this opera, however, which 
might have been considered as the merest caviare 
twelve years ago, when ‘ Faust’ was presented in 
London, may now be admitted.—It may be pointed 
out why the subject is one unfit for music, unless 
it be treated in the commonest melo-dramatic forr ; 
and this, from a thousand associations, philosophical 
and poetical, we can ill permit. Even in the play in 
which Goethe has dramatized the legend, and when 
Devrient impersonates the principal character—too 
much is implied and suggested in the first idea, 
too many subtleties retard the action and mingle 
with the passion, for the best stage representation 
to be satisfactory. The vulgarities of the tale come 
out into disproportionate prominence,—whereas its 
spiritualities escape into the shadow. How much 
the more must such a result happen in Music :— 
an art which possesses no means of illustration to 
distinguish the learned companion of Mephistopheles 
—at once so old and so young—from such a flaming 
and flagrant adventurer as Robert le Diable. If 
‘Don Juan’ be cited to convince us that a touch 
of ‘‘fate and metaphysical aid” by no means 
damages a subject for music, it may be urged 
that in the Spanish legend, though the mystical 
tone may be extended over the entire story, its 
expression is not essential to a vivid impersonation 
of any single character. Such is not the case with 
Faust.* A questioner he must be, or he is nothing : 
—and doubt is a mood of mind too deep, too 
delicate, and too vague for music to convey. 

Thus much to explain an inevitable feebleness 
and heaviness of effect in the opera, with which 
the peculiar genius of the composer has nothing to 
do, and which it would baffle the skill of the subtlest 
actor on the operatic stage thoroughly to overcome. 
—Nevertheless, Signor Ronconi, the Faust of the 
absurd drama so carefully set by Dr. Spohr, de- 
meaned himself with so much poetical grace, as 
almost, out of a heap of ill-connected scenes, to 
make a character approaching in some respects to 
our ideal. His singing, too, was excellent for its 
care, propriety, and expression. Madame Castel- 
lan’s Cunigonda was also very well sung,—and the 
original German part is here lengthened by a grand 
aria introduced in the second act, even more diffi- 
cult than the heroine’s well-known and ambitious 
sortita. Such praise as is due to thorough com- 
prehension of the music, splendour of voice, and 
vocal refinement must be given to Signor Tam- 
berlik’s Ugo. His air with chorus won the one 
encore of the evening :—and the point and brilliancy 
with which it was delivered deepen our regret that 
not to him but to Herr Ander was intrusted the 
part of Arnold in ‘Guillaume Tell,’ which is so 
thoroughly suited to his powers. It is strange 
that the parts in ‘ Faust,’ filled by German artists 
were the least satisfactory performances. Mdlle. 
Zerr, the Rose, was much out of voice,—but pathos 
and simplicity of intention were wanting to her 
reading of the music :—and being deprived of any 


* Since writing the above, we have fallen, by chance, on 
@ passage in * Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe’ worth 
quoting. — “I do not give up the hope,” said Ecker- 
mann, ** of seeing suitable music composed for ‘ Faust.’ "— 
“Quite impossible!” said Goethe ; ** the awful and repul- 
sive passages which must occasionally occur are not in the 
style of the time. The music should be like that of ‘Don 
Juan.” Mozart should have composed for ‘ Faust.’ Meyer- 
beer would, perhaps, be capable; but he would not touch 
anything of the kind.”—This conversation passed before 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert’ existed.—We cannot but fancy that 
had Goethe regarded his hero exclusively in a musical point 
of view, even such a modified dictum as the above might 
hardly have been delivered. Further, remembering, as we 
do, a shrewd remark upon the Weimar critics, ‘* that when 
considering music, they occupied themselves with every- 
thing that was out of the music,” we are justified in count- 
ing the above as confirmation, rather than as contradiction, 
of our remarks. 





Sey to exhibit her executive iarities, 
she was no more interesting than Mdlle. Bertrandi 
might have been.—Herr Formes, the Mephiste- 
pheles, had somewhat over-elaborately adopted the 
resolution of impersonating the figure designed by 
Retzsch. In following out this intention, he gave 
to his aspect a touch too much of the grotesque ; 
which, depriving the Demon of his ironical and 
intellectual play of countenance, reduced him to a 
subtle serpentine figure, crowned with the mask 
of Polichinello—monotonous in its farcical leer.— 
Nor have we lately heard Herr Formes sing so ill 
as he did on Thursday. Not one tone was tuneable 
or clear. His execution reminded us of nothing 
so much as the playing of those slovenly pianists 
who touch two keys when one has to be sounded. 
This, in music so perpetually chromatic as Dr. 
Spohr’s, is a fatal fault,—since it tends to obliterate 
everything like crispness of form, and to dull the 
hearer’s comprehension of the ceaseless and very 
delicate modulations of the composer.—The opera 
had been most carefully studied, and is handsomely 
and liberally put on the stage. It was conducted 
by Dr. Spohr, —who was cordially received on 
taking his place in the orchestra, and who was 
called for at the close of the first and of the third 
acts. It is said that this is his farewell professional 
visit to England. We are truly glad, therefore, 
that it has been marked for him by the satisfaction 
of witnessing one of the works of his early manhood 
so finely performed, and so respectfully listened to, 
as ‘ Faust’ has been at the Royal Italian Opera. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—The busiest season of 
Chamber-music in the memory of Londoners may 
be said to have closed this week. At the last 
meeting of The Musical Union the great attraction 
was, Beethoven’s interesting Trio in E flat, Op. 70, 
so far as the playing of Herr Halle and Signor 
Piatti was concerned. We know not why Signor 
Sivori should cultivate the small and whining tone 
which he seems increasingly to present in chamber 
music ;—carried only one step further, it will be- 
come intolerable. Two movements of this Trio, 
its quaint, fresh, fantastic allegretto, and its 
spirited and brilliant finale, belong so completely 
to the purest coinage of the Beethoven mint as to 
make it remarkable that the work is so seldom 
played. There is a fashion in these things,—and 
our amateurs are apt to be affronted at any attempt 
to make them appreciate seven things instead of 
six ; but let exclusiveness do its best, or its worst, 
—good novelties must needs be submitted to, even 
by those who are most determined to stand by the 
fewest favourites, and accordingly this Trio will at 
last make its way. M. Vieuxtemps led Beethoven's 
‘Storm’ quintett ; and did himself credit by taking 
the part of first viola in Mozart’s Quintett in & 
minor. Mr. Ella, in taking leave of ‘‘ the season,” 
announces that he will resume his ‘‘ Winter Even- 
ings” during the winter season, on a slightly ad- 
vanced scale of subscription.—He will do well in 
the interim to consider the improvement of his 
Quartett, which has this year suffered greatly, 
owing to the absence of Mr. Hill.— At Herr 
Molique’s last Chamber Concert his new and excel- 
lent Quartett in A minor was to be repeated. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip, — We are 
invited to approve A New System of Music 
applicable to all Musical Instruments; being a 
Combination of Original and Easy Characters, to 
supersede the Original System, by James Morrison ; 
but, unfortunately, we are unable to answer the 
invitation as the author might wish. The new 
characters, apparently suggested by stenographic 
characters, are not easy to read—certain to breed 
confusion, supposing the possibility of a crowded 
page being filled by them—and thus totally ineli- 
gible for anything like scored or concerted music. 
—For the last, it would be difficult to supersede 
the familiar pictorial character; nor, as we have 
pointed out half-a-dozen times, while considering 
similar inventions, is such substitution desirable, 
unless it could be thorough-going, and result in the 
destruction of all music printed up to this time,— 
since to burden an art with two languages, two 
nomenclatures, two alphabets in place of one, is an 
absurdity impossible to be seriously considered. 





Among Concerts to be mentioned as hays, 
taken place are, those of Signora Rita Favantj 
Herr Louis Rakemann.—The divers o perfor 
mances given during the fortnight have been mou, 
arranged with the purpose of exhibiting the it 
work of some organ-builder,—and to review 
would be impossible. Still, they all point tp 
period when organ music shall again haye ie 
attraction for the amateur as well as orchestra} 
chamber performance. . 

Our provincial Festivals are this year later 
than usual in issuing their programmes : more than 
ordinary difficulty, it is said, having been 
in making the necessary engagements.—We ay 
told that at the Brunswick Festival, which y; 
take place very shortly, Madame Otto Goldschmig 
has offered to sing.—The Dusseldorf Fegtj 
about to be held in the first days of August, yij 
include a gathering of the Liedertafel Societies — 
The provincial Festival seems to be coming injy 
fashion in France. The Gazette Musicale re 
on a music meeting held last month at Limoge, 
—at which the orchestra and chorus amounted 
three hundred and fifty in number. Malle. Dupre: 
was the most famous among the solo vocalists, 4 
pleasant light is thrown on the state of music jy 
the west of France by the mention of ama 
who, both as singers and as instrumentalists, ay 
said to have distinguished themselves. 

Even the heat—frightful and fatal by reason ¢ 
its suddenness—of these brilliant dog-days, whic 
thins our own theatres, does not discourage mam. 
gerial enterprise in Paris.—A new three-act open, 
with text by MM. Lockroy and Dennery, and 
music by M. Maillard, which, after having ben 
called all manner of names, is now decidedly az. 
nounced with the title of ‘LaCroix de Marie, is toh 
immediately produced at the Opéra Comique.—Th 
attempt of the French managers to rid their receipts 
of the compulsory charity in the shape of a heavy 
per-centage levied for benevolent Institutions has 
failed,—Government having decided that the old 
regulations shall still remain in force. This is not 
wholly unfair in a case where Government inter- 
feres so largely as in France betwixt a theatre and 
ruin, by voting a subvention, or by paying a ma 
ager's debts. 

Our season of French plays has this week closed, 
—MM. Lafont and Levassor heroically holding 
out to the last.—Opera does not appear to have 
flourished as a summer speculation at Sadler's 
Wells, since we observe that the company singing 
there is announcing “its last night.” Inasmuch 
as it is increasingly understood that without a 
efficient orchestra and chorus Opera cannot be 
creditably presented, these improvised speculations 
will, and ought to fail—Meanwhile, report is 
already busy touching what may musically happen 
during the coming winter season. Some announce 
a coalition in the matter of English opera between 
Mr. Balfe and Mr. Bunn,—otbers a musical me 
nagement of the Lyceum by Mr. Allcroft. A 
third knot of gossips speak of an attempt at some 
thing on a grander scale and more stable founds 
tion at Her Majesty's Theatre.—The possible and 
impossible lessees already named for that establisb- 
ment are numerous. We have those tales o 
‘‘fusion” which lead yearly to nothing. One prv- 
ject mentioned announces the reconstruction and 
enlargement of the stage of Her Majesty's Theatse 
so as to make it possible there to present grand 
Opera. It is curious to remark how every ome 
seems to take for granted the existence of a reper- 
tory, supposing the desired theatre once got hold 
of, — forgetting how year by year, betwixt the 
caprices and incompetence of artists and the fastidi- 
ousness of the public, this becomes exhausted ant 
narrowed. ; 

For the third and last time, at present, we will 
draw on an American journal, for an abridgment 
of its account of the first appearance of Mille. 
Alboni in New York.— 

Her first song was ‘Eccomi al fine in Babilonia,’ from 
Rossini’s opera of ‘Semiramide.’ Two or three shakes 2 
this gem were exceedingly beautiful, and the cadence Was 
performed in a style of finish that proved the accompli 
arliste. Beautiful as this song was, it was eclipsed byt 
Brindisi from ‘Lucrezia Borgia.” Never did we hear the 
“Drinking Song” so warbled by any other voice. It pre 
duced a furore of excitement; and she responded to # 
hearty an encore as ever was given, In this song she ext 
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utiful shake, and at the same time of the 
hehe ever heard. She was also encored in 
ee at from ‘ Don Pasquale,’ which she sung very sweetly 
t ornament. But the crowning triumph of the night, 
ting finale to the concert, was the splendid and 
ted rondo, ‘ Non piu mesta,’ from Rossini’s opera of 
la.’ Loud shouts of “ bravo” were heard, and 
she concluded, the whole audience rose and waved 
hatsand handkerchiefs in the most excited manner, 
while she laushed all the time as if she was enjoying a very 
joke. They called loudly for an encore, and on her re- 
foearance a shower of bouquets fell around her. She 
caught one in her hand, which elicited a laugh from the 
sudience. Again they applauded her to the echo, but she 
ithdrew without singing the encore. There was not—there 
. id not be—any difference of opinion about her, as there 
es been about Jenny Lind. Her voice is as fresh as the 
of the lark when he soars to heaven at the first dawn 
ofday, with the dew upon his breast. And what is peculiar 
to Alboni, those luscious notes gush from her without an 
dfort. What has been said by some of the Swedish night- 
ingale, but is not true of her, is true of Alboni—that she 
ings like a bird, with such ease does she glide through the 
nazes of the melody. She does not appear to have much 
jramatic power. She scarcely moves a muscle. The whole 
charm is in the voice itself, and it seems to do everything. 


From the same authority, we subsequently learn 
that the attendance at Mdlle. Alboni’s concerts has 
by no means been as numerous as had been expect- 
el, Something far more sincere, and musical, is a 
rt of the third anniversary meeting of the 
United German Amateur Singing Societies of the 
Eastern, Northern, and Middle States, which has 
been held this year at New York. The singing 
members amounted to upwards of one thousand in 
sumber, and marshalled themselves, on their arrival, 
ina torch procession, after the picturesque fashion 
of their Fatherland.—From the accounts given to 
us by trustworthy travellers, there seems some 
chance of a new world of German music being 
formed on the other side of the Atlantic, by the 
emigrants who have settled there. In some im- 
t respects this must exercise a salutary in- 
uence on American taste. 





MISCELLANEA 


The English Language.—Prof. Grimm, one of 

the most eminent Continental philologists, in 
a treatise on the origin of languages, read before 
the Royal Academy, Berlin, thus speaks of the 
English language :—‘‘It possesses through its 
abundance of free medial tunes, which may be 
learned indeed, but which no rules can teach, the 
power of expression such as never perhaps was 
attained by any humantongue. Its altogether in- 
tllectual and singularly happy foundation and 
developement, has arisen from a surprising alliance 
between the two noblest languages of antiquity— 
theGerman and the Romanesque—the relation of 
which to each other is well known to be such that 
the former supplies the material foundation, the 
latter the abstract notions. Yes, truly, the English 
language may with good reason call itself a uni- 
versal language, and seems chosen, like the people, 
torule in future times in a still greater degree in 
all the corners of the earth. In richness, sound 
rason, and flexibility, no modern tongue can be 
compared with it—not even the German, which 
must shake off many a weakness before it can enter 
the lists with the English.” 
Death of “ John Doe and Richard Roe.”—On 
the 24th of October next these celebrated characters 
vill legally cease to exist. By an act passed in 
the late session (15 & 16 Victoriw, cap. 76), it is 
enacted that, ‘instead of the present proceeding 
byejectment, a writ shall be issued, directed to the 
persons in possession of the property claimed, which 
property shall be described in the writ with rea- 
‘nable certainty.” 





To Connespoxpgnts.—An Author —J. R.—An Old Cor- 
"spondent —received, 

W.T. W.—This Correspondent, we believe, will find the 
*met by Ben Jonson, which he has sent us for insertion 
— the impression that it is hitherto unprinted, in Gif- 
a sedition of that poet’s works, viii. 251. The book from 
7 he quotes is, besides, of no great rarity,—and instead 
. having been first printed in 1620, it came out in 1601. 

iL A.—We have received the pamphlet—in relation to a 
“nitary question recently handled by us—sent by this Cor- 
"spoudent,—and shall refer to it at our leisure. 


nematic. — Decoration of St. Paul's. P.753, col. 3, L 15. 
sum stated by Archdeacon Hale as needed for this pur- 
Mehas been misprinted * 200,000.” for 2u,0002. 


VIR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 
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THE LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of the Right Hon. HENRY LORD LANG- 
DALE. By THOS, DUFFUS HARDY, Esq., Keeper 
of the Records, Tower. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


lt. 


WOMAN’S LIFE. By Emme 


CARLEN, Author of ‘The Birthright,’ ‘The Rose of 
Tistelén,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S ‘OUR 
ANTIPODES ; or, RESIDENCE and RAMBLES in 
the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES in 1851. 3 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


Iv. 


M. GUIZOT’S SHAKESPEARE 


and HIS TIMES. 8yo. I4s. 


Vv. 


M. GUIZOT’S CORNEILLE and 


HIS TIMES. 8vo. 14s. 


VI. 


BLONDELLE: aTale ofthe Times. 


Post 8vo. 


RicwarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


EXPURGATED EDITION FOR SCHOOLS. 
OMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, revised by 
the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., Fellow and Assis- 
tant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At the suggestion of several Masters of Public Schools, and for 
the convenience of Students, Mr. Holden has authorized the Pub- 
lishers of his Aristophanes to re-issue the edition in separate Plays. 

No. 1. Acharnians. | No. 6. Birds. 
2. Knight = 7 possenepheriosus. 


— 9 Eeclesiazuse. 
—1. Plutus. 
No. 11. Selections from the Lysistrata. One Shilling each. 
No. 12. The Notulz Critica and Onomasticon. 4s. 
The whole complete in One Volume, 8vo. 15s, boards. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


NEW WORK ON VERSIFICATION, 
In post 8vo. price 4s. Cd. (new scale), 
A TREATISE on VERSIFICATION, 
ANCIENT and MODERN. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, B.D. 

Vicar of Heversham, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Author of * The Rectory of Valchead.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author (upon the new scale 


of ), 
1. The MINISTRY of ihe BODY. Second 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 
2. The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. 
Edition. 5. 
3. PAROCHIAL SKETCHES in 
With Woodcuts. 52, 


ARNOLD'S SELECTION FROM HERODOTUS. 
In 12mo. price 3e. 6d. 

4,CLOGZE HERODOTES, Part I.; from the 
Text of Schweighzeuser: with ENGLISH NOTES. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Triuvity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editor (with English Notes), 
1, THUCYDIDES, Book I. 5s. 6d. 


2. AESCHINES against CTESIPHON. 4s. 


"ARNOLD'S EDITION OF THE BIRDS OF 
AKISTOPHANES. 


In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
CLOGA: ARISTOPHANICZE, Part II.; 
containing the BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES. With 
LNGLISH NOTES. 

Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERKCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In these Editions the objectionable passages are omitted. 
Also, by the same Editor (uniformly printed), 

Part I.; containing the CLOUDS of ARI- 
STOPHANES, with ENGLISH NOTES. 32. 6d. 2 
Rivingtona, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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—* Queen, our Isle, written by Mrs Saran Cr ; 
* Fill the tant with rosy Wine.” Poetry Me pobre = 
r. H. Puituirs, 28. each, post-free. 
Campbell & Ransford, 53, New Bond-street. 
NEW WORK ON GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
In 12mo. (with Outline Engravings from Ancient Statues), 


price 5a. 
ANDBOOK of the RELIGION and 
MYTHOLOGY of the GREFKS; with a Short Account 
of the Religious System of the RUMANS. F 
Professor S'1ULL, by the Rev. RK. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter 
, Oxford ; and edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
A uD, BM.A., Kevtor of Lyndun, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, the following HANDBOOKS for the CLAS- 
SICAL STUDENT, Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, MLA. : 
GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6¢4.— 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6¢d.—-ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY, 6s 6d.—MEDIZ VAL GEOGRAPHY and HIs- 
TORY, 42. 64.— MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 6s. 6d. 
_ “The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceed- 
ing simplicity, the excellent order with which they are ai 
the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy and 
elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every page. They have 


NEW BASS SONGS, by J. C. BEUTHIN: 





this further advantage, which it is to over 

that they bring down their respective subjects to the very latest 
period, and present us with the results of the most recent investi- 
gations of the critics and antiquarians by whom they have been 


discussed.”— Dulin Review. 


FOR SCHOOLS, TOURISTS, AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 
NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. J. French—English. 
il, English—French. With Vocabulary of Proper Names. By 
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GABRIEL SU KENNE, F.A.S.E., French Teacher, a, 
Corresponding Member of the French Grammatical Society 
“= Le 564 pages. Se, sironety — meiiiis eat 
“Combining In a small compass a! e advantages of a larger 
and more voluminous edition, we have little doubt of its ultimate 
success, especially in educational establishments, for which it is 
admirably adapted.”"— Church of England Quarterly Reviar. 
The EIGHTH EDITION is now ready of 
URENNE’S STANDARD PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. Containing 866 closely-printed pages. In Two Parts. 
Part I. French and English; Part I[. English and French. Large 
thick 12mo, lete, lus. 6d. hand ly and strongly bound. 
xx* This Work also includes Definitions of Terms con 
with Science and the Fine A of 11,000 Terms of Modern Intro- 
SEY to the ge, and of 4,000 Historical and 4,000 Geogra- 
cal ; 





. In feap. 8vo. price 28. cloth, 
URENNE’S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES; 
with an Introduction to French Pronunciation, and Models 
of Epistolary Currespond The Pr i ts marked 
throughout. 
Also, in feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth, Remodeled and Enlarged, 
The NINTH EDITION of 
URENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL, 
and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: embracing all the 
Topics of Every-day Life, a Guide to Paris, and a Description of 
the Principal Continental Tours; the whole ET ny | a complete 
Series of Dialogues in French and English. With an Introduction 
to French Pronunciation, and Models of Fpistolary Cor n- 
dence, The Fremguatation is marked throughout, and the Work 
mtains Thr aps. 
Oliver & Boyd. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


THE SCOTTISH TOURIST FOR 152. (19th Edition.) 
Now ready. in 12mo. price 8s. 6d. 
LIVER & BOYD'S SCOTTISH TOURIST 


for 1352(Hicutanps, Istanps, and Lowtanps). 19th Edition. 
greatly enlurged, and almost entirely rewritien ; with 71 illus 
Evgravings on Steel, and 17 carefully prepared Travelling Maps 
ond Charts. - 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 














UIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


I. 
THREE DAYS ON THE SHANNON, from 
LIMERICK to LOUGH KEY. 
By W. F. WAKEMAN, Es 
1 vol. with numerous Illustrations on Wood, 


Il. 
A WEEK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND, 
‘ te 
By W. F 


Trice One Shilling. 


d. 
. F. WAKEMAN, Esq. 
lvol. Price One Shilling. 


Itt. 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE LAKES 
OF KILLARNEY, 


Embracing the most recent information. Illustrated with 18 En- 
gravings,a Map and Panorama. 1 vol. 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 


IV. 
TRAVELLERS’ CHART FROM DUBLIN 


TO GALWAY. 
By W. F. WAKEMAN, Fsq. a 
Numerous I]l:.strations in Wood. Price Une Shilling. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Smith & 
Sen, Strand. Taverpesl Deighton & Laughton, Church-strest ; 
and at all Railway Stations. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, i 
W OR K.—The LAW of GOD, the LOT 
of MAN. A Sermon Preached by the Rev. H. W. BEL- 
LAIRS, A.M., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, at 
llighgate, on the Opening of the National and Industr al Schovls, 
June 13th. 1852 With an Appendix, containing Statements from 
various Schools on Manual Industry, Graduated School Payments, 
&e. &e. 
. London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


BEAUTIES OF ALL THE POETS. : 
Will be pebteet op Same 5, “| eee, <a Part 1, 
CYCLOP/EDIA of POETICAL QUOTA. 
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BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the Pont pes Arts, Paris. 


Bold by DULAU & CO. Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street, London, 
At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. 
Praicsne a in 


COLECCION DE LOS. MEJORES 
AUTORES ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS. 

Hermosa Edicion en-8vo. oon setvaten, Van publicados 51 tomos. 


OBRAS DRAMATICAS. "DE GIL Y ZARATE, 

con su y retrato, que contienen : Cuidado con las Novias 1 

6 yey de los J. en, Ce Afio despues de la Boda, El 

Batremetido, Blanca de Borbon, Rodrigo, Carlos I1. el Hechi- 

Rosmeun: D. Alvaro de Luna, 3) Gran Capitan, Guz- 

man el Bueno, Un Amigo en Candelero, Cecilia la Cieguecita, 

La Familia de Falkland, Masanielo, Don Trifon, Matilde, Un 

Monarca y su Privado, 1850, 1 gros vol. in-8 4 deux colonnes, 
avec un joli portrait d’aprés Madrazo, 10 fr. 


OBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE D. J. E. HARTZEN- 


BUSCH, 

contienen su Vida por D. E. pe Ocnoa. Teatro: Los 
Linen tes de Teruel, Doiia ne Alfonso el Coste, Primero 
Yo, El Bachiller Mendarias ura en Santa Gadea, La 
Madre de Pelayo, Honoria, La Visionaria, La Coja yel En- 
cogido, Juan de las Viiias.—Opusculos varios en Prosa.— 
Poesias sueltas.—Fabulas en verso. Paris, 1850, 1 vol. in-8 a 

deux colonnes, avec un beau portrait. 10 fr. 
OBRAS COMPLETAS DE FIGARO (DON 

MARIANO DE LARRA), 
con la Vida de Larra por C. Cortés.—El pobrecito hablador, 
revista satirica,etc.—El Doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente.— 
Coleccion de articulos dramAticos, literarios, politicos y de 
costumbres.—El Dogma de los hombres libres —Teatro: No 
mas Mostrador.—Koberto Dillon. —Don Juande Austria.— 
= ae de conspirar.—E] desafio.—Macias.—Felipe.—Partir 4 
po.—Tu amor 6 la muerte, 1548 4 tomes en 2 gros vol. 
ay avec portrait. 20 fr. 
On vend séparément: EL DONCEL DE DON ENRIQUE 
EL DOLIENTE, 1 vol. in-8. 6fr. 


OBRAS POETICAS DE DON JOSE DE 
ESPRONCEDA, 


ordenadas y anotadas ayer rJ. E. Hartzensuscn, que contienen : 
EL PELAYO, POESIAS VARIAS, completas, etc. y el poema 
del DIABLO MUNDO. 1 vol. in-8, avec portrait. 6 fr. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE DON JOSE 


ZORRILLA, 
pete de su Diegeadi, por ItpeFonso Ovesas. 2 yol. in-8 
r. 


deux colonnes, portr. 
TESORO. DE ESCRITORES MISTICOS 


SRPAsOLEs, 
0 bajo la direccion y con una introduccion y noticias, de 
D ; BUGENID DE OCHOA, dela Academia espaiiola, % gros 
vol. in-8. 33fr. Ou séparément— 
Vol. I. SANTA PERES A DE JESUS: Camino de Perfeccion. 
Avisos para sus monjas.—Castillo interior 6 las Moradas.— 
—las dos series de Comes, etc., con la Vida de la Santa por 
Fray Diego de Yepes, 1817, 1 gros vol. in-8 de prés de 800 pages, 
avec —" beau — de sainte Thérése, gravé sur acier. 12 fr. 
On vend — ent— 
OBKAS ISCUGIDAS pa ~ Saaan TERESA DE JESUS, 
1 vol. in-8, avec le portrait. 
LA VIDA DE SANTA TERESA DE JESUS, por Yepes, 
1847,1 vol. in-8, avec le portrait. 
Vol 11. El Maestro Alejo de dg “Agonia del transito de la 
muerte.—El V. Maestro Juan de Avila: Exposicion del verso, 
Audi. filia, et Vide.—Fray Luis de Granada: Las Meditaciones 
la Guia ‘de pecadores.—San Juan de la Cruz: Cartas; a 
jas eapirituales ; Llama de Amor viva; Poesjfas. 
gros vol. in-8, avec le portrait de Juan de la Cruz. 10 fr. 
vol I IIL Fray Diego de Estella: De la yanidad del Mundo; 
Meditaciones.— Fray Luis de Leon: La Perfecta casada 
sias.—Fray Pedro Malon de Chaide: Tratado del la Magdalena, 
Sermon de ———= Pai dre Juan Eusebio Nierem 
eterno.— Poesias Espirituales e 
it gros vol. in-8, avec le port. de Luis de Leon, 





entre 
varios autores. 
10 fr. 


TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, 


poche bajo la direccion y con una introdaceion y noticias de 
UGENIO DE Ocnoa, en tres volQmenes en-3, con 2 retratos, 
fr. 500. Chaque volume se vend séparément, 8 fr. 

VoL I—El Abencerraje, de Antonio de Villegas (1565).—El Pa- 
trafiuelo, de Juan de Timoneda(1576). —El Lazarillo de Tormes, 
y sus fortunas y adversidades, por D. Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza (1530), edicion aumentada con la 2da parte por de Luna — 
La Picara Justina, por Fray Andres Perez (1593).—Los Tres 
Maridos Burlados, de Tirso de Molina (1621). 

Vol. [1.—La Villana de Pinto, Los Primos amantes, dos novelas 

r J. Perez de Moutalvan.—El Donado Hablador, por el 

joctor Ger6nimo de Alcala (1624).— El curioso y sabio Alejan- 

dro, por Alonso Gerénimo de Salas Barbadillo.—El Castigo de 

la Miseria, la Fuerza del Amor,el Juez de su ——— arde 

lega el desengaiio, novelas de Da Maria de Zay Gar- 

oe de Sevilla, la aoa espaiiola, el Sistecie, novelas, 
r A. de Castillo Solorza: 

vor Ti. mg de D. Gregorio Guadaiia, por Antonio Enriquez 
Gomez.— a y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzalez, hombre de 
—_ humor (1846) — El Diablo Cojuelo, de Luis Velez de Gue- 

ovela de los Tres Hermanos, por Francisco Navarrete 

a bera. — Novela del Caballero Invisible (Anénima).—Dia y 

_ de Madrid, por Francisco Santos.—Virtud al uso y Mis- 

& la Moda, por F. Afan de Kibera.—La Vengada 4 su 

, Ardid de la breza, dos novelas por Andres de Prado.— 

1 Hermano indiscreto, Eduardo de Inglaterra, dos notes por 

Diego de Agreda.— Nadie crea de ligero, por D. ateo 

aed eg Muerte del avariento, por D. A. del Castilinn = 
No hay desdicha que no acabe, por un Anénimo. 


ASCARGORTA.—COMPENDIO DE LA HIS- 
TORIA DE ESPANA, 


desde el tiempo mas remoto, continuado hasta la agresion de 
Napoleon en 1808, para ay o 5 Seeemnene 4 la obra de 
Toreno. 188 lv of. in. 8v0. 
TORENO. — HISTORIA DEL LEVANTA- 
- MIENTO, GUERRA Y REVOLUCION 
DE ESPANA, 


desde 1808 hasta 1814, por el CONDE DE TORENO, 5 tomes en 
3 vols. Aya 21 fr. 


N.B. Voi Catalogue pour les autres ouvrages contenus dans 
cette collection 





FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
ird Edition, price 5e. cloth, 
R. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S VACATION 


AMBLES; comprising the Recollections of three Conti- 
nental fa in the Vacations of 1841, 1843, and 1843, 


Just published, 


price 6s. cloth, 


Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





SMALL BOOKS ON 


Just published, No. 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 
XXL. price 4s. 6d. 


N the STATE of MAN SUBSEQUENT to 


the seaman of CHRISTIANITY. 


Part3 


0, recently, 


No, XIX. and xx 
Parts 1 and2, 4s, Gd. each. 


*.* No. I. to XVIII. 
No. Vu. out of print), may still 


On the same Subject. 


of the Series (excepting 
be had, 3s. 6d. each. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE 


HE GARDENERS’ 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 


Of Saturday, July 10, 


Accounts, farm 

Agricultural College, examina- 
tion papers of 

Bees, battle of 

Books reviewed : Harvey's * Ma- 
rine lem, Buller on the ‘ Mo- 
nopoly of Guano, Correspon- 
dence respecting the Guano 
Islands of Lobos. 

peg ay Horticultural 

Cattle, hydropathic treatment of 

Ceanothuses 

Churn, Dremme md” 

Cirencester Agricultural College, 
examination papers of 

Dahlias, select 

Dairy fu farming 

Draining, — “Pome fact in 

ag accoun! 


Food for cattle 

Fungi blight, cause of 

Grapes, Dieting of 

Grapes, out-doo! 

Guano, treatises on, + penne 

Guano, new sources 

Hay, to oa, by Mr. ‘Prideaux 

Hellebore 

Hyacinths —_ ised 
ron, corrugated galvan: 

Irrigation, Mechi on, by Mr. 
Mitchell 








Lawns, Plantain 
Manures, cacmanbes: of blight 


contains Articles on 


Manures liquid, application of in 
rshire 

Mares, luminous eppearance 
Age common, by Mr. Dow- 


Mildew, grape, by Mr. Lloyd 
Mildew, cause of 

Nymphieas, ~ re, 

Pansies, selec! 
Pauperism 
Pelargonium, 





— Wilmore’s Sur- 
plants, luminous, by Mr. Dow- 
den 


Plants, sale of 

Poultry 

Rain in June, by Mr. Prince 

Red spider, to kill 

Roses, Mr, Fortune’s 

Shows, dahlia 

Societies —proceedings of the En- 
tomological, Botanical of Edin- 

. National Floricultural 

Straw rries, large 

Superphosphate wot lime, adul- 
teration of 

Torenia asiatica 

Victoria Kegia, aaieenans of flow- 
ering of on temperatu 

Water —— hybrid 

Water p 

Weather 


Weeds, to eradicate 
Wood engraving 


‘fo Sussex, by Mr. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 


the Potato, Hop, Coal, 


Timber, Bark, Wool,and Seed Markets, 


and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans: 


actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—_OF FICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREE 


CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,087,738, 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry Blencowe 1 pec Esq 
George Dacre, 

William Judd, E 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq 


Denis amin wt ag Esq. F.R.8. 
iam Ostler, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
George Round, Esq. 
The Rev. James Sherman. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 

rector. 


J. A. Beagmont, Esq. Managing Di 


Physician—J ohn Maceo, M.D. F.S.8.,29,U pperMontague-street, 
Montague-square. 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinetion ved croutons by the Surrender of 





_ | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 


| 
Original Premium, itr 


Bonuses added subse- 
_er ey be further 
ncreased annually. 





| £2500 
1000 
1000 


1806 
1811 
1818 





34 16 10 





£79 10 10 Extinguished |_ } 
33 19 2 ditto 
ditto 


114 18 10 


__ Examples of ! Bonuses added to other Policies. 


P shisy Date 


§ | I I ad 


Bonuses 
ded. 


Total with Additions, 
to be furthe: 


[Tony 17,°59 
Ese 128 


RACTICAL "MANU 

PHY; containing ® concise ANU AL of of HOTOGRA. 
connexion with Optics ; together w 26 1d science and : 
for the production of good Fie Pictures oe action eT 


TIGaL Piiorudita Pale R. 4 this 

“* We can confidently recommen a 

scientific public.”"— Dispatch. ttle book to the 
London : W. M. Clark, 17, Warwick-lane ; and all Booksellers, 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIRG ty ' 
racechurch-street, Lor nice, 

SAMUEL HAYHUNST LUCAS B «Chairman 
CHARLES TLUSHINGTON, Esq. M. :2 Chawman, 
Consulting Actuar! _-cuanat ANSELL, Esq. PRE 


rt fo Lad —" 

ovember, 1851, 1,831 Policig 
have been issued : Amount 
18,4982. 88. & 


the Annual Premiums on which 
* Since a establishment of the Institution, in Dece: 
13.729 Policies have been effected, and “eng - nual ines 
ithe bs bal f ts the disb 
“The lance of receipts over the disbursem 
14,6232, 38, 9d.; and the Capital is now 738,4922. 1 or ad in 1881 iy 
The next Quinquennial Division of Profits will be made 
the 20th of a 1852, and all who effect eee AA 
that time will participate in the profits which may accrue to 
Policies. on 
By peony Sang the renee ge are empowered 
grant Loans to Members, on the security of their Polisin at 
extent of their value. 1 
MEMBERS WROSE PREMIUMS FALL DUE ON THE 187 Juuy agp 
REMINDED al THE SAME MUST BE PAID WITHIN THIRTY pay 
repne Directors iReport for 1851 may be had on application 
e Directors’ O 
Office, or of the Agents in the country. vies ab the 
June 20, 1852, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary, 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL LIFE 
"ASSURANCE SoctE 





Extract. 
“In the year ending gy seen 





Am 
VISION. OF” PROFITS. 

The FIFTH bon Us oe. declared in aay B. and th 
amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per cent. op 
the Premiums paid, during the a Five Years; or from iis 
122. 10s, per cent. on the sum assu 

The small share of Profit divisible i in future among the Shar 
holders being now provided for, without nore the amount 
made by the regular business, the ASSU KED will hereafter dering 
all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the sam 
time, complete freedom from pon secured by means of an 
ample P A eae Capital,—thus combining, in the same Office, a 


und invested for the 
The Pun nvested for the security and benefit of the Assund 
exceeds 850,000l.; and the income is now upwards of 136,000 per 
annum, 
‘ a of Assurance may be effected, and for any sum 
rom 

a. copy of the anes Report. setting forth fall particulars, with 4 
d of any of the Society’s agents, 





by addressing @ a tne to 


EORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretar. 
99, Great mn Bloomsbury, London. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
70, Lombard-street, Gity.and 97.0 ccieene: Westminster, 





Thomas Hod, 
| Henry Lancelot } i eligad, Bay 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Ea, 


-R.S. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Di 
Robert Gurney Barclay, tg 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R. 
William Davis, Esq. 

Richard Fuller, ne 

James A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S 
Henry 1 Esq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


A 
Emanuel Gootiant. Esq. John Davis, Esq. 
nm Haggard, Esq. D.C.L. 

BONUS.—At the uae of Profits deelared up to 3rd July. 
1847, the Bonus added to Policies — in the seven p 
years on the “ Return System™” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre 
miums paid. Four-fifths or panty per Cent. of the profitsar 
ers nanan the Policy-holder: 

LOANS in connexion with Life. Acsurance on approved security 

yo Premium req d of £100 forth 
whole term of life :— 


yw ithout | With | Without; With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. ad Profits. | Profits. 
5 }£011 0} £115 Of 40 | £2 18 10 65 
20 11320| 119 3 50 409/| 41007 
30 1 2 | 40) 210 4 60 61 of 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

Established 1834. Empowered by Special Act of Parlix 

ment, 1, King William-street, London. For the Assurance o 

Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Serv: 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Soci 
of an annua! valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division 
three-fourths of th assured, is 35 to offer 
great advantages; especially to those parties who ma te 
a their’ proportion of profit to the reduction lei future 

remium 
Pirhe following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 12th of May, 1 all persons ~ ty] 
Rad on that day paid six annual premiums, at a reduction 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This a be founds 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be co! ‘ 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits 


Age 
when 
Policy 

was 

issued. 

















Sum 
Assured. 


Date of 
Policy, 








sm | 1807 | £900 
174 1810 1200 1160 
g3oa_ | 1820 | 000 | 3558 





Prospectuses and full 


£983 12 1 


£1882 19 1 
5 6 2380 5 6 
17 8 855817 §& 


iculars may be obtained upon applica- 


parti 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 


an Kingdom, at the City 
6, Regent-street. 


8nd at the head Office, No. ‘ 





20 

30 

49 1 

50 1,000 

1,000 

Agents in India—Messra. Braddon 

Bainbridge & Co. Madras, Mesers. Le relic & Go. Bombay. 

MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secreta. 





™ powered te 
dlicies, to the 
87 Jury an 
THIRTY Days 


ication at the 


ft 136,0002, per 
d for any sum 


ulars, with & 
y's agents, or 


t Secretary. 


yr 1290} 


THE ATHENAUM 


783 





TINITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by ly of Parliament in 1834. 
Tae Wateceive. features Pall or a 


a embrace, amongst 


on of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
seit, risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
wd the Life Premium for the first Five years may 


ae on approved Personal Security, 
D 


ot — sted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
partof Europe to anotherin 


companies, bu proceed _ 
decked vessels without Licence, and to British No: 
parts of the United 8 States, without extra premium, by 


say ring e ordinary notice te the Office in London of the 


t. 
i void Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
nium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 


Praectates and every information, may be obtained upon 
spplication to e Kesident Director. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
L SOCIETY, : am Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princes- 
geet, Manch' 

seman eaten, 250,0002., in 5,000 Shares of 50/. each. 

LONDON poane. MANCHESTER BOARD. 


, 3 By , Esq. Nicholas ere, Esq. 
Chsadler, jun, Esq. ae Ha 
Wm. © Esq. H. Partington, Esq. 
pa Street, Es 
eo Tay lor, B 


ie a Withington, Esq. 
Thomas Whitlow, cae 


Banker 
icon Heywood, Bart. 





Beward 
Mes Macaulay, Sq. 
iar Pal, <~ 4 
Robert Young, Es 

auditor’. 
2BE.P. Kelsey, Esq., Moorgate 
James “ee Esq., Moorgate- 


. Norfolk- 


{ondon and a Bank, 
(Bloomsbury 1 Mi 


| J. P. Lake, ‘ 
buildings, iC — 


hysician. 
L. Bai . Esq. M.D., 8, 
“Chatham- street, P iccadilly. 


xoow Esq. 5, Oxford- 
ter’s, 


‘counsel. 
Esq., 4, Townhall- 
ss-street. 
Kacy Beevers, Esq., 7, 


square, Lincoln's Inn. be 
Consulting 5 pat 


P.G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, 
“27 CP 
onal 
Mr. William. Redford. 


Mr. Edward tw eg 
Wm. Colley, <a Ts, Bucklers-| Mr. Edward Corbett. 


| Ag conte. 
Messrs. Dunn & Smith, 19, Prin- 
cess-street. 


Surge 
y. M'Cann, Ea.. . " Parliament- 


Piteh Bou Doctors’ C 
a er, Esq., Doctors’ Com- 
oe Secretary. 
Actuary and eg yt | | William Henry Partington, Esq. 
Villiam Neisov, Esq., F.5. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance 
wPROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of— 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE 

TITLES, rendering them absolute and pe rfect. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and 
LBASEHOLDS Lease making them equal or even betier than 
Preeholds for all purpose sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION "of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and 
GUARANTEEING their absolute REPAY MENT within a given 


Increased and a ANNUITIES granted upon Healthy 


Lives. 

LITY of CLT RK&S, SERVANTS, and all others 
GUARANTEED upon the payment of a small annual premium, 
anda reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance 
iscombined with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for 
aterm of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-y early, 


eee 

bow MEN NT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and AN- 
NUITIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the 
—_ or non- returnable system in case of death before attain- 


agreed wu) 

MMEDEATE AR AN NUITIES or increased incomes granted in 
cachange for REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Society are indisputable. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary AND SECRETARY, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London, 


Or to any of the Society’s Agents. 


LK si eI G T Cc O,, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS BRONZISTS, &e., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 
@e warrauted by them. 

The fact frequentl ast forth of articles being plated by “ Elking~ 
wn's Process,” affords no guarantee of the quality, as numerous 
Ranufacturers are Meensedt by them to use the process, but without 
‘striction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 

red at the late Great Exhibition b: yan award of the Couucil 
"and may be obtained at either Establishment, 
22, REGENT-STREET, . 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, | LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STKEET, BLEMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


PROFEssoR LIEBIG. on ALLSOPP’S PALE 





ond 





P Baron tanty . a Allsopp. 

The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me, afforded me another 
‘pportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. lam myselfan 
Mmirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables me to 
Teommend it in accordance with the opinion of the most eminent 
3 ish physicians, as a very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as 

ral usr both for the invalid and the robust.” 
essen, M JUSTUS LIEBIG. 


Ausorps PALE or BITTER ALE may be 
, Sdtained in Casks of all sizes from the Brewery, Burton-on- 
Tra and from. the ~ under- seeationed Branch — _ 


ch places a list of respectable parties who supply 
3 n Bottles (and also in C: vat the same prions as from 
}) ay at any time be seen. T. No. 2) 





nurs PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
DENT ‘wf leave to inten | the Public that, in 
to hie Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks 
of his co manufacture, he has received from his A 
ot ange @ very elegant —— of, superior Wat 
solicits a) of Ladies’ 
Watches, "3 guineas ; Gasliveianta, 10 I... Youths’ and 
Watches, 4 penene 5 ; durable —— Watches, 6 ee —E. J. 
DENT, Watch and ke’ ueen, 
H.R.H. Prince albert. and i. I. M. the Emperor of Ru: a, 61, 
Strand (late +2), 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 

and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found 

the largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American 
Clocks, ever imported into this country, made by the oldest and 
most celebra Manufacturers in the United States. All our 
Clocks are warran keep correct time. The prices are—for 
Thirty-hour Clocks, 148, 188., and 25s, ; for Eight-day Clocks, 30a. 


an ’ 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Inven- 
tion for the amusement and exercise of children. It combines 
the Pony and Carriage, and by the graceful and yr Y exercise 
promotes muscular developement of the arms and chest. It is 
recommended by the medical faculty, and approved by all wae 
haveseen it. Together with erate variety of American G 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers aud imeper- 
ters, ROGERS & CO. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & Co. *S Pamphlet of Prices, with Out- 
lines, may gratis, or will be sent post free if applied 3 
by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and pattern: 
of new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and caeenie 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods 
and the Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks. —T. CO OX 
SAVORY & CO., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
treet), London. 


“PEAS ARE LOWER IN PRICE.” 


HILLIPS & COMPANY, Trea Mercuants, 

of No. 8, KING WILLIAM- STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
pablich er: General ttt —E CURRENT every month containing 
ALL THE ADVANTAGES of the LONDON KETS for 
Tea, Coffee, Bo Colonial Produce, and send it SB . on applica- 
— as above ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices, to the value of 
carriage free to any part of England. ——*,* They are now 

- E ripe, rich, rare Souchong Tea at 4a. per pound. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. Th ey 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preperation. for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & pen, 57, St. 

Paul's Churehy ard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, M: Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 
G ELF- SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 


Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
quires for Is.; Plain Envelo ~ to match, 9d. per 100, Best Sealing 
Wax, 14 sticks for ls. Card Plate engraved for 28. 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A nang © Collection of Dressing Sasa, 

friting and Travelling Cases. oxes, Envelope 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cut .. A -» at WILLI AM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 


Re PTURE.—H. Newson earnestly solicits an an 
pection of his PATENT WIRE TRUSS (Class 10, case 
675, in the’ Gre Great Exhibition). Of the least possible sizeand weight, 
perfectly self- adjusting, without strap, screw, joint, or other com- 
plication ; it letely escapes Directions for self- 
mes t Is to its eartvellied efficiency from 
Dr. Babington, Prof. Fergusson, Mr. Bransby Cooper, and other 
high authorities, sent gratis, on receipt of a stamp. 1s, Percy- 
NB Prices moder court-road. Mrs. Newson attends Ladies. — 
rices mod 


+ 
NFANTS’ N EW FE EDING BOTTLES, 
From the Lancet :—“ We have otttom om anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by M lam of Oxford- 
street.” bing! are adapted to milk, biscuits, ana all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft ni pole, very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 
refuse, and whetes her for weaning, rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.—D. ELAM, 196, Oxford-street.— 
78. 6d. ; or sent . free, 2s. extra. Each is stamped with my 
name anda address. _ Beware. of imitations. 


























EDSTE ADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE _SHOW- 
RUVOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DIS SPLAY of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tented to make his Establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this “agpeenet 
7 10a, 6d. to £12 08. each. 
. * Od, to £5 158. each. 
Lamps (Palmer 's), from &. 6d. to £5 vs, each. 
(All other kinds ithe’ came rate.) 
Palmer's Candles 64d. per Ib. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 

The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the 

world (including all the recent novelties, many of which are regis- 
tered) ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 278. to 6 


UTLERY, WARRANTED. —The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of he sales. 34-inch 
lvory-handled Table yrs with high shoulder®, 10s. per dozen ; 
Desserts, to match, 98. : if to balance, ls. per dozen extra ; Carvers. 
3a. 6d. per pair ; larger Ds in proportion, to 258. per dozen ; if 
extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 36s.; White Bone Table 
Knives, 68. per dozen ; eo 8, 48. ; Carvers, 28. og! pair; Black 
Horn Table Knives, 7s. per dozen; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
6d, k Wood- handled Table Knives ond. Fork 
dozen ; "Table Steels, from la each. The largest stock o Piated 
sert Knives and Forks, i in onan and otherwise, and of the new 
Plated Fish Car nthe existen Also a large assortment of 
RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., of the best quality. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all cumunententog) exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FUKNISHING IKON MONGERY (in- 
See Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated. and Japanned Wares, Iron 
d B: Bed 8), 80 arranged and cl that p 
= easily and at once make their selections 
Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. ° 
39, OX FOKD-STKEET (corner of Newman-street); Nos, 1 and 
2, NEW MAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 








OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 


rit Tt er ESTABLISHMENT, 
srkeen, erON N.—Cubinet Furniture of « siety description ab 


tains, 1a per yard and ese Die i 
upwards; Ditto, in Silk my Worsted 

(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, a — 
nim Bethe that can be made, cut to at » td Ty | 
qera The je est Manufactory in London for Paper 

nglish an rench Decorations, adapted either to the 

the rd fitted up, showing the side of a room 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
M TOOTH meg onl & PERRTRATING HAIK BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush portant a 
theroughiy ste L. ~ “divisions 0 oft the teeth, an 

rs not coming loose, 1s, An im ty Cloth 

incapable of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating lother Brosh 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of impro and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
eens er vens imoestations, Pa & Co. are enabi 

eir customers ty, ofa i ponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BING EY & Gare. Sole atablishiment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door oa Holl et. 
coctntion.— Beware of the words“ From Metealfe’s”’ adopted by 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
DINNEFORD’ iS) PURE FLUID D MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild Aperient Ry is isadiirable ~~ - -) 
a whey —§ =e Children. ee ‘EFORD & at ing 
hemis vew Bond-street. 
Horse Hair Gloves and Bel is) a — 








OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin and 

Complexion, An ORIENTAL BOTANIC AL PREPARA- 
TION, of | efficacy in rurifying the Skin from all Pimples, 
Spots,” —- an, and Discolorations, —— n — 
freshness and of € a softness 
delicacy of the Hands and Arms. During the ‘heat aud dust of 
Summer, and in cases of sun-burn, stings of insects, or incidental 

tensively been ac- 








inflammation, its virtues have | a 
knowledged.— Price 4s. 6d. an d 82. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, combines the 
spirituous essences and essential properties of the most 
and valuable exotic flowers and plants, without any one being in 
the ascendant. It retains its fresh and delightful odorousness for 
days. The rich aroma of this elaborately distilled me is 
gently stimulating to the nerves, it relieves the head, invigorates 
the system, and taken as a cooling beverage (diluted ‘with water), 
in cases of lassitude or fatigue, it is found mons cordial and restorar 
tive in its effects. Gentlemen, after smoking, by Ly A = mouth 
bake p a <n ape et find it restore the breat 
and purity.—Price 3a r bottle.—Sold by A. ROWLAND «& 
Pea ASTOR: “GARDEN, LONDON and by by Chemists and 

erfu 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hanp- 

cou an, Seeneen, Lonpon, will send, post tree, on toftwenty- 
four p mps, her celebrated KRENE (elegantly 
 ouficlent for three -~- ¥. og for pepretucing the 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and a y: = = 

is also ‘guaranteed to produce w ke in th 





moustach 
| or four weeks, with the utmost certainty. _* My hair AL 
M 


thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene. ferry, Eton. 
“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very glossy.”— Miss 
Main, Wwhiskers.”— Major Hutton. 


R IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
certified by the celebrated Dr. Ure, F.R.8. &c., to be of the 
purest and most innocuous quality, and incapable of ‘injuring the 
most delicate co or complexion, an effect too often produ: 
common perfumery. No.1 and 2, Toilet Soaps, price éd. and Ie. ; 
No. 2, Toilet ls 2s. 6d.; No. 3, Hygienic Pomade, ls. 6d. ; 
No. 5, Hygienic Hair Wash, Js. éd. ; No. 6. ivgienic Dentifrice, 18. ; 
No. 7, Cosmetic Lotion, 2a. “Sold by all )- — an 
Sole Proprietor, E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly d for Softeni 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sein and giving t a 
looming and charming appearance, being at ones a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful c ho It will completely remove Tan. 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its abo ny and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c, 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its use pomky for a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the ommpienion rfectly clear and 
beautiful. Rold in bottles, price 22. 9d’; with directions for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


RY PTURES EFFECTUALLY ‘CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. BARKER still continues to 
supply the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which for many ) ears past renders 
any further comment unnecessary. Itis easy and | pajaicee in use, 
causing no inconvenience or an to 
every variety of single and double rupture, however bad or lo! 
standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy will be sen 
post-free to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of 78. in 
stamps. or post-office order, by ALFRED BARKER, 48, Liv: 

set es t, King’s-cross, London, where he by be guasulted daily, 
Kom 10 till 1, mornings, and 5 till 8, 


T OT WEATHER.—The mest Perfect coolness 
and iavigadaticn a to predneed wy by of 
Dr. LOCO ER ENT WAR RS, 
which have a most poof taste, and are suitable for all consti- 
tutions. from infancy to old 2 Full directions are given wit: 
every box.—Price ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. Prepared only by the 


P tors of 
ne r. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
for Asthma, Consametien, and Colds. Sold by all druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding Cure 
by this miraculous medicine, ater every other means had 
failed.— See extract oor his Lordship’s letter, dated “ Villa Mes- 
sina, Leghorn, Feb. 1845.—To ofessor Holloway.—Sir,—I 
beg to acquaint you ‘that your Pills have effected a cure of a dis- 
order in my liver and stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
faculty at home, and all over the Cortinent, had not been able e 
effect ; nay. not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad. (Sign 
A pponoven "—T dale, Helio is Ds Ginimentint Pre ot 
liver tomach. 8o! . arp pte nD ent) at, Preseser 
iver or stom oan 


Hollowsy’s establishment. 244. Strand ; 
ders throughout the a 


“T have now a full pair o' 


























THE ATHENAUM 


CJ uty 17," 








CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


JULY, 1852, 


Orne 


Already Published, strongly bound in dark-coloured Cloth: 


DIRECTORIES. 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 


ENGLISH. 


First Book of Reading 
— Book of Reading 
le Lessons in Reading 

Rack ments of Knowledge 
Moral Class-Book 
Introduction to Cc a 
Introduction to Grammar 
‘Grammar, Two Parts, each 
&tymology , 
Elocution 
History of the English Language and Literature 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 





Introduction to Arithmetic = 1s. 
Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise) . - . . - a 
Key to Arithmetic ‘ , ° . a4 

s. 


Book-Keeping by Single Entry ; , ‘ 
Book-Keeping 4 Single and Double Entry — ° . 2s. 





Algebra 

Key to Algebra. 

Plane ety ‘ 

Key to Plane Geometry. 
Solid and Spherical Geometry 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 
Key to Practical Mathematics : 
Mathematical Tables 


SCIENCE. 


Political Econom ° 

Introduction to the Sciences 

Laws of Matter and Motion 

Mechanics 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, a and Pneumatics 

Acoustics 

Optics 

Astronomy 

Electricity 

Meteorology 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. , containing Laws of Matter and Motion : 
Mechanics ; Hydrostatics, &e.; Acoustics . 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. II., containing Optics ; Astronomy ; Elec- 
tricity ; Meteorology ‘ 

Chemistry. By George © Wilson, M. D., F. RS. E., "ke. 

Animal Physiology 


Zoology ° 
Vegetable Physiology 
Geology ; 


HISTORY. 


Ancient History 

History of Greece 

History of Rome 

History of the British Empire 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography 


two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entry . <a 
for Double Entry ‘ Is. 


PEEP PRES 


6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
6d. 


| Manual of Music. 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 


Writing—Plain, Current-hand, and renee in wie ~ 
pared Copy-Books (post size), each 

First Book of Drawing 

Second Book of Drawing 

Drawing at aha oe. of a Series of Progressive Lessons in 
Drawing and anni with a seemed in Eighteen 
Books, each ° ri - 


a Books I. to x. are published. 


aes 


Stk 
Bee 


=~) 
r32 
hte! 


i) 
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Geographical Primer 
Text-Book of Geography for England 


SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of England, Ireland, "Scotland, Risin 
Asia, Palestine, North America, South America, and Africa, 
mounted (5 feet 2 inches in —— by 4 feet 6 inches in oe 
each 143. Gj 
SCHOOL- ROOM MAP of the Hemisphe res, ae (5 feet 2 2 we 
in length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth), 
hese Maps may also be had var nished, at 2s. additional. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Sognety; ny 
of Thirty-four quarto Maps, coloured —. 1 


PRIMER ATLAS; consisting of Nine quarto mies ction ‘ 
GEOGRAPHY, General Treatise cn (nearly ready). 


LATIN, 


IUustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 


Elementary Latin Grammar . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
Advanced Latin Grammar 
Latin Exercises 

Latin and English Dictionary 
—— Latin-English Part 
—— English- a Part 
Ceesar i 

Sallust ‘ 

Quintus aerens 

Ovid 

Horace 


PEEL LES PPE REE Se 
LELLKL CK LLL SS 


Nepos (n¢ arly ready). 


GERMAN. 
Edited by Dr. Avé, German Master in the High School, Edinburgh. 


First German Reading Book : ; ‘ ; ‘ 2s. Md 
Second Reading Book . ; ‘ ‘ é . 3 


a The Class 
oo SATURI 


A School Dictionary of the German hongeage Part I. rere NEERING 


English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt 
Part II. English- ne in omens. 


MUSIC. 


By Joseph Gostick. 


*.* Other Works in preparation. 


Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, 339, High-street, Edinburgh; W. S. ORR & CO., Amen-corner, London; D. N 


CHAMBERS, 55, West Nile-strett, 


Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin ; and sold by all’ Booksellers 





Third Edition, carefully revised, price 6s. cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY ; 


OR, A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1848. 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. 


Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. 
WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London: WM. S. ORR & CO., 2, Amen-corner; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 











Printed by Jaues Houmes, of No. 4, New er cava Ay of oe ang pranter. at ate err Be. toe k’s-court, 
Wellington-street No: je said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wel a teres Pema 
cssrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inetawp, Mr. John onee, F Dublin. —Sat , 1858, 


published tg cous 2 Francis, of No. 14. 
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